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Eleven years ago the New—Cuurcnu REVIEw was established as 
the successor of the Vew-/erusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The REviEw has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

The Board of Editors now consists of the Rev. Theodore F. 
Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor; and of the Rev. Messrs. 
William H. Mayhew and H. Clinton Hay; with the Rev. Messrs. 
James Reed and Samuel M. Warren as Advisory Committee. The 
efforts of the editors have been cordially and generously seconded 
by other writers in this country and abroad, and the result has 
been such as to call out many expressions of approval both within 
and without the special lines of the REVIEw’s activity. 

A literary critic says: “This publication does the New-Church 
clergy and laity great credit;” another says: “The New-CuHurcu 
REVIEW is a quarterly journal which should prove vastly inter- 
esting and instructive to any reader, whatever his or her faith ;” 
another speaks of the “candor and ability” of our articles; and 
a fourth declares that “it is filled with the sweet liberality of this 
generous faith.” 

In entering upon its twelfth year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 


$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 
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OUR PURITAN ANCESTORS. 


It is a well-known historical fact that the name “ Puritan ” 
was first applied in derision to certain persons who, in the 
sixteenth century, sought to bring about a higher state of 
purity in the Church of England. Their efforts were directed 
to reforming the Church both im doctrines and in morals. 
The most extreme of Protestants, they were especially averse 
to anything in the forms of worship or related thereto, which 
seemed to savor of popery. They were Calvinists in belief, 
and for a long time kept in close touch with their fellow 

4 Calvinists of continental Europe. 

The name first given derisively was afterwards accepted 
seriously. The Puritans became, in due time, a large and 
powerful party; and their influence, both religious and polit- 
ical, is one of the great factors in English history. Disliked 
and opposed by Elizabeth, hated and persecuted by her suc- 
cessors, James and Charles, they reached the height of their 
power under Cromwell, the most eminent among them. 
After the Restoration, in 1660, they lost their prestige as an 
organized party, and never regained it in Great Britain. Yet 
did they continue to exert a mighty influence, which is felt 
to this day. Nearly all the dissenting sects of the United 
Kingdom built on the foundation which the Puritans had 
laid. Nor is the established Church itself without visible 
signs of the impression which they made upon it. 
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It was, however, in America that the Puritans had full 
sway, and particularly in that part of America which they 
named New England. Here they found a land which was 
free from all restrictions, and where they could worship God 
in their own way. Here, too, they could set up a common- 
wealth which should be patterned after the desire of their 
hearts. Fleeing from oppression in England, they were 
ready to brave the perils of the wilderness for the sake of 
accomplishing the end in view. We all know the risks they 
ran and the hardships they suffered. That terrible first win- 
ter in Plymouth would have broken the courage of weaker 
men, and sent them back to their own country, never to 
return. But our forefathers were made of stern stuff. They 
did not easily abandon an enterprise once undertaken. 
Whether they were the Pilgrims of the Mayflower, or the 
later colonists who sailed with Winthrop and Endicott, they 
were alike persistent and indomitable. 

It is well that we distinctly understand what their ruling 
purpose was. Erroneous opinions have often prevailed on 
this point. They did not come to these shores for the sake 
of forming communities where every one, whatever his form 
of thought or belief, might enjoy religious liberty. They 
came to carry out their own ideas and to establish their own 
polity in church and state. Whoever disagreed with them in 
these matters was made exceedingly uncomfortable. Those 
who were not sent back to England were denounced and 
persecuted. Our present practice of deporting unwelcome 
immigrants was inaugurated in those early days. We can 
truthfully claim for it the example of our honored ancestors. 
We call to mind also the Quakers who were hung on Boston 
Common, and the intrepid Roger Williams, who fled from 
Massachusetts to seek refuge in Rhode Island. Far enough, 
therefore, were the Puritans from tolerating differences of 
opinion. And yet we should not be too eager to blame them. 
If we put ourselves in their place, we can easily see that they 
were not without excuse. They had an experiment to try, a 
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theory of government which they desired to test. For the 
sake of principles in which they firmly believed, and which 
they wished to develop to the fullest extent, they had re- 
nounced the comforts of civilization and were making homes 
for themselves amid savages and wild beasts. What room 
had they for interlopers ? Why should they be hospitable to 
men with views different from their own, and by whom their 
cherished plans would be derided and opposed? Such tolera- 
tion could not be harbored fora moment. It would be the 
utter destruction of all their hopes. They were not wholly 
superior to the age in which they lived. They breathed its 
atmosphere, and partook of its prejudices. Its social, moral, 
and spiritual standards were their own. Themselves victims 
of persecution, they were in turn ready to persecute. Them- 
selves accused of heresy, they were not slow to accuse and 
punish others for the same offence. In these respects they 
were no worse, and perhaps they were no better, than those 
with whom they had been associated in the old country. 
They may not have been saints, but they certainly were not 
the greatest of sinners. This, at least, is true — they were 
most deeply in earnest, standing like a bulwark for the right, 
as it was given them to see the right. 

For the purposes of this paper, it is not necessary to dwell 
on the distinction between the Pilgrims of Plymouth and the 
Puritans of Massachusetts Bay. Absolute separation from 
the Church of England, at first the avowed policy of the 
former, soon became, under the stress of circumstances, that 
of the latter also. Fiske says: “The simple fact of removal 
from England converted all the Puritan emigrants into Sepa- 
ratists, as Robinson had already predicted.” No time was 
needed to show that the Anglican establishment could not 
be reformed in America. What America, or at least New 
England, wanted was a church under its own control. Noth- 
ing else would have suited the Puritan character. So it was 
not long before the churches of both colonies were banded 
together under the Congregational system. 
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If, then, the Puritans did not come to this country for the 
sake of providing a home for all sorts of people —if they 
indulged no dream of universal freedom of thought and 
speech —if the purpoSe with which they came made them, 
in self-defence, narrow and exclusive — does it necessarily 
follow that they were actuated by unworthy ideas and mo- 
tives? By nomeans. On the contrary, the more we con- 
sider the real end they had in view, the grander it appears. 
That end was to establish a form of government and a relig- 
ious and social order, in which they would be directly ruled 
by God Himself. And the voice of God, as they conceived 
the matter, could reach them only through His Word. A 
church and commonwealth founded on the Bible was their 
ideal. Who shall say that it was not a correct one? Who 
can deny that it was at least a high and noble conception, 
showing in favorable contrast with the general spirit of the 
age in which they lived ? Whether or not it was practicable, 
in the way in which they attempted to execute it, is another 
question. 

On this general subject let me quote some historical 
authorities. One of the most competent students of our 
early history, speaking of the founders of the Massachusetts 
Colony, expresses himself as follows : — 

Their lofty and soul-enthralling aim — the condition and reward of all 
their severe sufferings and arduous efforts — was the establishment and 
administration here of a religious and civil commonwealth, which should 
bear the same relation to the spirit and letter of the whole Bible that the 
Jewish commonwealth bore to the law of Moses. This was the signifi- 
cance and purport of the remarkable words written by Governor Win- 
throp on his passage hither, “to seek out a place of cohabitation and 
consortship, under a due form of government, both civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal.” . . . An experiment was to be put on trial here, which even we 
must say had a right to be tested, and which was worthy of being tested ; 
but which was regarded by our Fathers as holding them under a conse- 
crated obligation to commit themselves to it. They organized here a 
body politic, all whose laws, functions, and institutions had rigid refer- 
ence to their one supreme aim. Their own consciences were held under 
thrall by it, and were free only in one direction of obligation to it —that 
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of whole-souled and life-lasting loyalty to it. Two misgivings or fears, 
and only two, were known to them: first, that they themselves, by fault or 
infirmity, might fail of fidelity to it; or, second, that it should be brought 
under peril from the wickedness or waywardness of any who might creep 
in or start up among them. Against the first danger they sought security 
under a solemnly pledged agreement and covenant, binding themselves 
to each other and to God. Against the second risk they believed they 
could protect themselves under their charter, by choosing only such 
associates as they desired, and on their own terms, and by exercising 
their royally sealed authority to resist, thwart, punish, and drive out 
every one who might oppose or annoy them.* 


To the same effect Fiske writes in his work, “ The Begin- 
nings of New England.” He says:— 


The aim of Winthrop and his friends in coming to Massachusetts was 
the construction of a theocratic state which should be to Christians, 
under the New Testament dispensation, all that the theocracy of Moses 
and Joshua and Samuel had been to the Jews in Old Testament days. 
They should be, to all intents and purposes, freed from the jurisdiction 
of the Stuart king, and so far as possible the text of the Holy Scriptures 
should be their guide, both in weighty matters of general legislation and 
in the shaping of the smallest details of daily life. . . . The impulse by 
which they were animated was a profoundly ethical impulse, the desire 
to lead godly lives and to drive out sin from the community — the same 
ethical impulse which animates the glowing pages of Hebrew poets and 
prophets, and which has given to the history and literature of Israel 
their commanding influence in the world. The Greek, says Matthew 
Arnold, held that the perfection of happiness was to have one’s thoughts 
hit the mark; but the Hebrew held that it was to serve the Lord day 
and night. It was a touch of this inspiration that the Puritan caught 
from his earnest and reverent study of the sacred text, and that served 
to justify and intensify his yearning for a better life, and to give it the 
character of a grand and holy ideal. (pp. 177-179.) 


The more we contemplate our forefathers in the light of 
their governing purpose, the greater becomes our admiration 
of them. We see that no men who ever lived on earth have 
acted on truer and nobler principles. To bring down the 
divine teachings into all the details of daily life, to make 
the Word of God the sole law for the performance of every 


* George E. Ellis, D. D. 
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public and private duty— what worthier aspiration could 
human beings possibly entertain than this? It has a familiar 
sound to New-Church ears. It is, in effect, the New-Church 
doctrine of life, that evils must be shunned as sins against 
God, and that the Scriptures teach what evils are sins. The 
trouble with the Puritans was that they lived in an age when 
the Scriptures were misunderstood and perverted for the lack 
of true doctrine. They made no distinction between the Old 
Testament and the New. They failed to see that the Law 
and the Prophets bore a new meaning when viewed in the 


light of the Gospels. They had no idea of any spiritual sense, 


but explained all things literally. There was no feeling of 
proportion or perspective in their estimate of divine revela- 
tion. They practically regarded all Bible precepts as of 
equal validity and importance. The command, “ Thou shalt 
not suffer a witch to live,” was held to be as binding upon 
them as the Golden Rule. Sabbath-breaking and profanity 
were considered by them hardly less wicked than murdcr 
and theft, and were punished with almost the same severity. 
They went so far in their attempt to make themselves a 
second Israel, that they not only sought to adopt the Jewish 
code as the law of the State, but planned that none but regu- 
lar church-members should be full citizens of the common- 
wealth. Yet, in spite of these extreme opinions and the 
unfriendly attitude which they implied toward those of dis- 
similar views, we cannot truthfully affirm that their essential 
theory was wrong. 

Certain great blessings unmistakably flowed from it, 
which continue with us to this day. One of them is our 
free school system. If the Bible was to be the law of life, 
then all must be taught to read and understand the Bible. 
This was the chief reason why the Massachusetts Puritans 
were from the outset so eager to establish institutions of 
learning. The Boston Latin School was founded but five 
years after the first settlement of the city. Harvard Col- 
lege dates from 1636, one year later. The godly clergy 
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whom the college sent into all the towns of New England 
were, as we well know, deeply versed in a knowledge of the 
sacred text. And how many were the faithful Bible readers 
in their congregations! Among the most precious customs 
for which we may justly venerate our ancestors was that of 
devout family worship. Surely no small influence for good 
could have been exerted by the gathering of all the mem- 
bers of a household once or twice a day, to listen to the 
Word of God and to join in prayer. It must have had the 
effect of making God real to them, and‘of bringing Him as 
a potent factor into their lives, however imperfect may have 
been their understanding of His nature. We may readily 
believe that whatever reverence for holy things survives 
among ourselves, descended by heredity from this source. 
Nor is there any other transmitted trait for which men 
could have greater cause to be thankful. Let us do our 
part to keep it from dying out and being lost. 

The effort of the Puritans to make the Scriptures their 
supreme authority and guide was, of course, manifest in 
matters of doctrine and worship. On the former of these 
points, little needs to be said. Living, as our fathers did, in 
the closing period of the first Christian dispensation, they 
accepted, in common with other Protestants, the prevailing 
dogmas without question. Their theology, as we have seen, 
was that of Calvin, and with him they found, or thought 
they found, the proof of its correctness in the Bible. At 
least, this was their earlier attitude. They were strong 
reasoners and delighted in theological discussion, to which 
their familiarity with Scripture gave unusual zest. Yet 
that same familiarity furnished, in later years, the argu- 
ments whereby many of them were led to forsake Calvinism 
for a more liberal faith. In both cases their endeavor was 
to follow the light of revealed truth as they were enab!ed 
to sce it. We do not need to be told that they were wholly 
right in trying to draw their doctrine from the Scriptures. 
There was no other source whence it could be drawn, with 
the assurance that it was the teaching of God Himself. 
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But even more strenuously, if -it were possible, did the 
Puritans appeal to Scripture authority in matters of 
external worship. Herein they came into violent collision 
with existing forms and customs. The ceremonies of the 
Roman Catholic Church, with its pictures and images, its 
genuflexions, incense, and holy water, were in their eyes 
sheer idolatry. So far as any papal usage adhered to the 
Protestant body, and was not plainly warranted by Scrip- 
ture, it fell under their condemnation. They had no place 
for a priesthood which should stand between them and God, 
or interfere in any way with their own personal relations 
toward Him. Those whom the church had canonized were 
no saints to them. The feast days and fast days, which the 
church had instituted, were mere human inventions. The 
Bible did not command them to keep Christmas; so Christ- 
mas was not kept. The forty days of Lent, with all of the 
so-called Christian year, were purely artificial, and, there- 
fore, unworthy of observance. Our fathers did, indeed, go 
to extremes in some of these things. To an absurd degree 
they were prone to magnify their importance. And yet, 
again, I claim, without fear of contradiction, that their main 
position was essentially correct. 

It is, indeed, the position held by the New Church. To 
look to the Lord in His Word, and through His Word to be 
guided by Him in all things, is the ‘very key-note of our 
religion : 

That is called the church where the Lord is acknowledged and 
where the Word is; for the essentials of the church are love and faith 
to the Lord from the Lord, and the Word teaches how man ought to 
live that he may receive love and faith from the Lord. (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 10761.) 

In the Most Ancient Church there was immediate revelation; in the 
Ancient Church revelation by correspondences; in the Jewish Church 
by a living voice; and in the Christian Church by the Word. (/éid., 
10355.) 

The Sacred Scripture or the Word is divine truth itself. (Doctrine 
of the Sacred Scripture, 1.) 
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The doctrine of the church is to be drawn from the sense of the 
letter of the Word and to be confirmed by it. (/did., 50.) 
By the sense of the letter of the Word there is conjunction with the 


Lord and consociation with angels. (/d#d., 62.) 
The church is from the Word, and it is such as its understanding of 


the Word is. (/did., 76.) 
If there were not a Word, no one would have a knowledge of God, 
of heaven and hell, of the life after death, and still less of the Lord. 


(/bid., 114.) 


These quotations of familiar passages will serve to bring 
to mind the central and authoritative place which the 
Scriptures hold in our theology. Yea, more, the second 
coming of the Lord is shown to be a new revelation of Him- 
self in His Word. By virtue of that revelation we can see 
Him as He was never before seen, can know Him as He 
was never before known, and can form a direct personal 
relationship with Him, such as former ages never enjoyed. 

A recent writer * has said :— 

It is the testimony of human experience in all ages that God mani- 
fests Himself to men and gives certainty of His presence and authority. 
There are historically three great fountains of Divine authority — the 
Bible, the church, and the reason. 


He then goes on to show that the prelatical and hierarch- 
ical bodies of Christendom, like the Roman Catholics, have 
looked to the church for guidance, believing her to be 
clothed with God’s power; that rationalists, like Marti- 
neau, have thought that they found God by the unaided 
processes of their own reason; while Protestants generally 
have relied altogether on the authority of Scripture. But if, 
as Swedenborg says, “the church is from the Word,” she 
can have no other authority than that of the Word. So, 
too, the human reason cannot, of itself, originate or reveal 
anything. It can only form conclusions from the things 
which are otherwise revealed and thus presented to its 
consciousness. The question, “Canst thou by searching 


* Dr. Charles A. Briggs, “ Inaugural Address, 1891.” 
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find out God?” must always be answered .in the negative. 
Hence, as we have again read from Swedenborg : — 

If there were not a Word, no one would have a knowledge of 
God, of heaven and hell, of the life after death, and still less of the 
Lord. 


That is to say, without the Scriptures the church and the 
reason would be in total ignorance of all things. spiritual. 
Hence, there is no source of divine authority except the 
Scriptures. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
among those waiting in the world of spirits at the time of 
the Last Judgment, the Reformed or the Protestants are 
said to have occupied the central place; and the alleged 
cause for this is that, — 

The Word is read and the Lord is worshipped among them, in 


consequence of which the light is greatest where they are. (Continua- 
tion of the Last Judgment, 20.) 


The Puritans were Protestants of the Protestants. Their 
avowed object was to purify Protestantism itself. This 
they would do by eliminating from it all that was man- 
made in its faith and practice and by planting it firmly on 
the Word of God. They had a prophetic vision of the true 
order of things, and attempted, before the time was ripe, 
what it will be the work of the New Church to accomplish. 
The time was not ripe, because the doctrine by which 
alone the Word can be understood had not been revealed. 
But now that it is revealed, all progress that is made must 
be on the lines marked out by the Puritan. . In the church 
of the future, more than in any past period, the Puritans’ 
dream will be realized. The Word will no longer be a 
closed book. It will cease to be misunderstood and misin- 
terpreted. It will become, in very truth, a lamp unto the 
feet and a light unto the path of men. The Lord will be 
more and more manifest in His Word. Questions of every 
kind will more and more seek their answers at that holy 
oracle. The Scriptures will be increasingly recognized as 
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the infallible standard of doctrine, life, and worship. 
Unless this were the case, the promises given to the New 
Church would be vain and meaningless. Surely in the day 
when all things are made new, reliance will not be placed 
on the traditions of the past, but on the truth which men of 
the present will see clearly shining out of the opened Word. 
Such, in substance, was the prediction of John Robinson, 
when, at Leyden, he bade farewell to the departing Pilgrims 
of the Mayflower. The distinction between the things 
which are of God and the things which are of man will 
grow continually more perceptible in the divine light of 
Scripture. 

Swedenborg cannot, historically, be classed among the 
Puritans; but spiritually he was closely akin to them. 
What they preeminently stood for in the Christianity of his 
day, namely, an unqualified belief in the authority of Scrip- 
ture, he most highly extols. On that foundation, as he 
shows, the New Church must be built. The Puritans were, 
beyond all other men, the forerunners of the New Church. 
It can be by no accident that so large a proportion of those 
who have openly received the heavenly doctrines were 
descended from them. There can be little doubt that the 
great majority of avowed New-Churchmen in this country 
and in England are of Puritan extraction. I sometimes 
think that the reason, or at least one reason, why the New 
Church as a visible organization does not grow faster is that 
the Puritan spirit is passing away. If the Bible is losing its 
hold on men, so that they take no interest in its teachings, 
the New Church will offer to them but small attractions. 
I confess that as a preacher, possibly because of my Puritan 
ancestry, I feel unable to reach the hearts of an audience 
unless they come desiring some exposition of divine truth 
from the holy Word. 

Macaulay speaks of the Puritans as being, perhaps, “the 
most remarkable body of men which the world has ever pro- 
duced.” He says that, “the odious and ridiculous parts of 
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their character lie on the surface.” Then he proceeds to 
point out their higher traits in an eloquent passage from 
which I quote the following : — 


The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a peculiar char- 
acter from the daily contemplation of superior beings and eternal 
interests. Not content with acknowledging, in general terms, an over- 
ruling providence, they habitually ascribed every event to the will of the 
Great Being, for whose power nothing was too vast, for whose inspec- 
tion nothing was too minute. To know Him, to serve Him, to enjoy 
Him, was with them the great end of existence. They rejected with 
contempt the ceremonious homage which other sects substituted for the 
pure worship of the soul. Instead of catching occasional glimpses of 
the Deity through an obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze full on His 
intolerable brightness and to commune with Him face to face. Hence 
originated their contempt for terrestrial distinctions. The difference 
between the greatest and the meanest of mankind seemed to vanish 
when compared with the boundless interval which separated the whole 
race from Him on whom their own eyes were constantly fixed. They 
recognized no title to superiority but His favor, and, confident of that 
favor, they despised all the accomplishments and all the dignities of the 
world. If they were unacquainted with the works of philosophers and 
poets, they were deeply read in the oracles of God. If their names were 
not found in the registers of heralds, they were recorded in the Book of 
Life. If their steps were not accompanied by a _ splendid train of 
menials, legions of ministering angels had charge over them. Their 
palaces were houses not made with hands; their diadems crowns of 
glory which should never fade away. On the rich and the elotjuent, on 
nobles and priests, they looked down with contempt, for they esteemed 
themselves rich in a more precious treasure and eloquent in a more sub- 
lime language — nobles by the right of an earlier creation and priests 
by the imposition of a mightier hand. (Essay on Milton.) 


Men like these are ancestors of whom one has no cause 
to feel ashamed. There is little danger of our copying their 
outward idiosyncracies, but is it equally certain that we 
shall perpetuate their inward virtues? In the milder times 
in which we live, the austere manners, harsh creeds, and 
severe judgments of our fathers have for us no charm; but 
are we sure that we duly appreciate their lofty principles 
and sterling character? We have, perhaps, laid aside their 
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grim visages, but we can ill afford to dispense with their 
backbone. It. will be well for us and for our children, if, 
amid all the softening changes which are going on around 
us, we retain their steadiness of purpose, their fidelity to 
high ideals, their reverence for holy things, their loyalty 
to the Lord and His Word, their support of all the influ- 
ences which make for truth and righteousness. 


JAMES REED. 
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MOAB AND AMMON. 


In the effort to understand something of the deeper 
meaning involved in the nations surrounding Israel, prob- 
ably we can find no better introduction to the subject than 
in the story of Abram, with whose history, in the twelfth 
chapter of Genesis, the literal or historical truth of the 
Bible begins. For this history, as it develops through the 
lives of the three patriarchs, brings us in contact with 
several of these nations, and indeed traces the origin of 
others to the patriarchs themselves, or to those closely 
related to them by blood, as Moab and Ammon to Lot, 
Abram’s brother’s son, and Edom to Esau. 

Genesis xil. opens with the account of the migration of 
Abram. The Lord tells him to go out of his native country, 
and kindred, and father’s house, unto a land which He would 
shew him. Thus, at the very beginning of the Jewish 
Scripture proper (for we are assured that the eleven preced- 
ing chapters are taken in substance, and the first seven 
chapters entire, from an ancient Scripture, in which the 
story is not literally or historically true), we have the same 
truth taught which is found in the opening chapter of Gen- 
esis, namely, the necessity of the regeneration of the human 
heart, before it can come into the truly human, living, and 
heavenly form. This truth is taught in different symbols 
—in the first chapter in the correspondences of nature and 
its creation, and in the twelfth in the representatives @nd 
significatives of Hebrew history. In the typical language 
of the opening chapter, we must be led out of the darkness 
and chaos and lifelessness and meaninglessness (when re- 
garded by itself alone) of the earthly and selfish state into 
the highest life of humanity in Eden. Or, in the types of 
the twelfth chapter, we must leave our native country and 
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city, Ur of the Chaldees, and bya journey not less circuitous 
than that of Israel through the wilderness, find at last a 
home in Canaan. It is the same story, told over and over, 
under different representative types, throughout the Bible. 
That is, it is addressed to the Grand Man of the church uni- 
versal during all the stages of his development, and culmi- 
nating at the different climacteric seasons of his career ; and 
it also applies to the individual during all the stages of his 
growth, from childhood to old age, and in a sense it will be 
his lesson forever in heaven: “Get thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a 
land that I will shew thee.” Get thee out of the external to 
the internal, out of things to the spirit that quickeneth, out 
of self-life to the Lord, in whom alone is our rest and our 
peace. 

Let us glance at the map illustrating the journey of 
Abram. While it is not wholly certain where Ur of the 
Chaldees was situated, the weight of evidence points to some 
location not far from the confluence of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris rivers, in what was afterwards Babylonia, or 
Chaldzea, not far, perhaps, from the site of its chief city, 
Babylon, where, long afterwards, at the close of the cycle 
begun in Abraham, the last and chiefest tribe of his descend- 
ants were carried captive once more, back into the land out 
of which their ancestor came. 

Out of this life of the selfish will, inherited from the 
whole human race, our Lord, here meant in the deepest 
sense of Abraham, was called; and as His children are to 
follow Him they too must take a similar journey. We will 
apply the truth to man’s regeneration. 

It seems probable that Ur of the Chaldees was the centre 
of a high degree of civilization, attended by an elaborate 
form of conventional and idolatrous religion. It has long 
been recognized that the decay of religion is generally 
marked by an increase of ceremonial, and by the extrava- 
gance of wealth as well as of art lavished upon its temples 
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and formalities of worship. Lacking the inner life of the 
spirit, which alone can satisfy its cravings for rest, the 
human heart strives in vain to realize its ideal in outward 
forms of beauty and magnificence —in things which the 
senses can lay hold of and zsthetically enjoy. Such were 
the temples of Greece and Rome in the time of religion’s 
utter desolation; such was Herod’s temple at Jerusalem, 
over which the Saviour wept. Such were the cathedrals of 
Europe when Christianity neared its end. “Behold, your 
house is left unto you desolate”: but “the hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to 
worship Him. God is a spirit; and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

But we read in the previous chapter that the first pause 
in the journey of Abram was at Haran, in Mesopotamia, or 
Padan Aram. Now when we inquire of Swedenborg what 
this first movement into Padan Aram means, we are told 
that it stands for the early instruction in the knowledges of 
spiritual things, which will serve as the basis or beginning 
of a new life. It is not enough to have a longing for a 
heavenly life or to hear the voice which says, “get thee out 
of thy country” ; the intellect must be informed as to ways 
and means to realize that longing. Padan Aram, with its 
city Haran, is this early knowledge, or instruction, or, as 
sometimes called, doctrine, showing the way to the heavenly 
life. 

But at this period of regeneration, it is not abstract, 
lifeless information about truth, devoid of affection, coldly 
pointing the way to duty. No. It is the clothing of the 
affections for the new life -—the longings meant by the 
divine voice which says, “get thee to a land I will shew 
thee.” It is truth that shows where that land is, and how 
to find it. It is living, joyous knowledge, making that land 
real and beautiful. In form it may be simple and limited — 
a few shining passages or explanations of Scripture, filled 
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with new meaning. The feature of this knowledge or in- 
struction meant by Padan Aram is the presence of the Lord 
in the germs of new and loving affection implanted through 
His angels in infancy. The knowledge, or instruction, 
united to these affections, brings a new heavenly conscious- 
ness and delight and leading in the way to heaven. In Ur 
of the Chaldees the affections are given; in Padan Aram 
the intellect is informed ; and together they inspire a love 
for and reveal the path to Canaan. 

When the infant looks up into the mother’s face, and sees 
it as the face of an angel; when its various senses as they 
are unfolded, are being infilled with influences and impres- 
sions from the Lord and His angels, the voice is heard, 
saying, “get thee out of thy country.”” But later on, when 
intelligence begins to develop, and the child begins to ask 
questions and to receive answers about heavenly things, 
then he is living in Padan Aram. It is the presence of the 
Lord which makes him listen with such wide-eyed interest 
to the stories of the Bible, and never tire. It is this which 
makes God and heaven so real to the child. But the infor- 
mation which is implanted gives a consciousness to his spir- 
itual life which it lacked before. It inspires high ideals. It 
makes the boy or girl a hero or heroine in prospect. It 
makes them say to father and mother: “I am going to stay 
with you and take care of you when you are old; I am going 
to be strong and true and useful.” 

If we ask the hard question, “why does Padan Aram, or 
Aram-Naharaim, or Mesopotamia, mean this kind of knowl- 
edge?” we cannot certainly answer. It may be partly a 
correspondential and partly a representative meaning, the 
difference having been explained in a former paper. Meso- 
potamia is the Greek name meaning “between” or “in the 
midst of” “the rivers ’— that is, the Tigris and Euphrates 
and their branches. Aram-Naharaim is the Aramaic term 
for the same country, meaning “Syria of the rivers.” Padan 
Aram means “ Syria of the plain” or “table land.” Corre- 
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spondentially, the rivers flowing from. the mountains of 
Armenia, may denote the truths from heaven which are so 
new and precious to the child. Or, representatively, it 
seems probable that there was still preserved among the 
people of Syria some knowledge of divine wisdom retained 
from the former or ancient church, signified by Noah and 
his descendants, especially his descendant Eber, which was 
not yet wholly destroyed by idolatrous and earthly affec- 
tions. It is probable that there is something of correspond- 
ence and something also of representation involved in the 
meaning. Perhaps Abram as a man literally learned some- 
thing of the ancient truth by going to Padan Aram, which 
could not have been known in Ur of the Chaldees. So in 
the deeper sense the child gains spiritual consciousness and 
power from the knowledge of the letter of the Word and 
from nature, which he could not gain in a more worldly 
state. This knowledge supplies a body to a heaven-implanted 
soul, an intelligence, a method, a path to pursue, a conscious- 
ness of duty, as well as a high ideal, which is the greatest 
protection at a later age. 

This knowledge or instruction is vital at the beginning of 
every new state of spiritual development. Hence it was 
that the wife of Isaac must be brought from Padan Aram 
by Abraham's servant, although Isaac himself was forbidden 
to return thither, because the state of spiritual reason, 
which he represents, must not be overshadowed by knowl- 
edge in the memory, although he needs that knowledge to 
strengthen the reason. But Jacob, since he stands for the 
natural state, must not only return there for his wives, but 
must dwell there, and his children must be born there, but 
not remain permanently. 

Let us bear in mind, therefore, that in the correspon- 
dential and representative terms of the Bible, this region of 
Mesopotamia, and also the country farther to the westward, 
occupied by the later Syrians, and extending even to the 
Mediterranean or Great Sea, uniformly bears this meaning 
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of spiritual knowledge or instruction, especially that literal 
knowledge of the Scripture, such as is suited to the early 
states of regenerate life. But like most Bible terms it has 
its good and its evil sense — knowledges of true and also 
perverted spiritual knowledges or false principles or ideals 
of life. 

But now we come to a vital feature of the story of Abram 
—his relation to Lot, his nephew. We have, of course, 
noticed the constant association of two persons throughout 
the Bible. Cain and Abel, Ishmael and Isaac, Esau and 
Jacob, Moses and Aaron, are familiar examples. One ex- 
planation of these pairs is found in the relation between 
the two elements which constitute the mind on each plane 
of its being —the will and the understanding ; and another 
explanation is found in the relation between the internal 
and the external mind. While we are living in this world 
we are also living in a spiritual world. We are dwelling on 
two planes of life, the plane of matter and the plane of 
spirit. The sphere of heaven, when it descends to the lower 
plane, must assume an earthly form. It must appeal to the 
senses. The church must be both internal and external, 
formal and substantial, symbolic and real, exoteric and 
esoteric, sensuous and veiled, earthly and heavenly. Abram 
is the internal, Lot is the external. It is remarkable that 
the name “ Lot” means a veil or a covering. The senses 
veil the spirit. In religious worship the form veils or should 
veil the prayer or praise or confession of the heart. 

And so it was that “ Lot went with him” to Mesopotamia, 
to Canaan, to Egypt and back to Canaan, but then they 
separated, Lot choosing the low plain of the Jordan, and 
pitching his tent towards Sodom, and afterwards making his 
home there in that city of abominations, while Abram re- 
mained on the hills. The plain of the Jordan below the sea 
level corresponds to the mind’s low places; the people of 
the cities of the plain, Sodom and Gomorrah, represent the 
earthly and sensuous lusts of the natural heart, and Lot’s 
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choice of Sodom the tendency of the external church to 
excuse worldly lusts and substitute formalism for character. 
These two tendencies are apt to go together. 

With the little child the holy interior state meant by 
Abraham and its external or sensuous expression meant by 
Lot are united. His sacred thought of God is accompanied 
by a physical or sensuous idea of God’s largeness and won- 
derfulness. God is great in bodily size, with eyes that can 
see in all directions. Heaven is above in space. The arti- 
ficial conventionalities which separate classes of worldly peo- 
ple are unknown to the child; he makes no distinction of 
this kind. The earthly and the heavenly go together, not 
only in the acquisition of spiritual knowledge, but in the 
practical use of it. The child must give to the beggar. He 
cannot differentiate the good and the evil. And so Abram 
and Lot go together to Shechem, to Bethel, to Egypt, and 
out of Egypt to what was afterwards the hill country of 
Judza. But then comes the quarrel of their herdmen, or 
between external and internal ideas of worship. They must 
separate. 

This separation up to acertain point is orderly. Chris- 
tianity in its childhood knew no distinction of persons. 
Master and slave were equal at the Lord’s table. Also 
the forms of worship brought the Lord and heaven near. 
Abram and Lot were together on the hills. But when the 
separation threatened, Romanism insisted that it must not 
be, and the result was that the Abram as:well as the Lot in 
the church went down together into the valley. The internal 
and external church must be one, says Rome. Baptism and 
regeneration are identical. The consecrated bread and the 
body and spirit of Christ are identical. The authority of 
the Pope is God's authority. The ordained priest holds the 
keys of heaven as well as of the church. When the church 
comes to this pass, unless there is a separation between the 
internal and the external, they must both be dragged down 
together. When the Romish church came to this state in 
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the thirteenth century, St. Francis of Assisi and St. Dominic 
saved it from overthrow by a kind of separation. When 
Romanism had swallowed up their separated orders, other 
men preserved the church's life by other separations be- 
tween the external and formal and the internal. When these 
failed Protestantism declared to the world the great truth 
that the church visible and the church invisible are neces- 
sarily two distinct things. The unity between external and 
internal is in life or use and not ecclesiasticism. The church 
edifice, the sacramental elements, the forms of worship were 
indeed to be used and to be honored for their usefulness, 
but were not to be identified with real religion. To identify 
them is to destroy the internal. Abram is dragged down 
to Sodom with Lot, and both are liable to be destroyed in 
its fires. The separation is vital to both. It was Abram 
on the hills who saved Lot from Chedorlaomer; it was evi- 
dently Abram’s intercession which saved him in Sodom’s 
destruction. The identification of the external and internal 
of worship, the identification of its spirit with things and 
forms and persons, especially when the church has outgrown 
its childhood innocence, inevitably results in the degradation 
of religion, indeed, in its sensualization. Forms are neces- 
sary, organization is necessary, sacraments are necessary, 
but let them stand for what they are worth in practical use- 
fulness and no more. Abram does not condemn Lot. He 
simply says, and kindly says, “It is better for us to sepa- 
rate.” He does not cast him off. He saves him from cap- 
tivity. He intercedes for him in danger. The life of the 
external church depends upon ceasing to identify it with the 
internal church. 

But now we approach the heart of our subject. Sodom 
and Gomorrah, in their low-down valley of salt and slime 
pits, stand for the corrupted state of the human will and 
understanding in the last stages of a corrupted and consum- 
mated church. Literally they mean the vilest forms of 
adulterous love, but internally they mean that profoundest 
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of all the infernal affections, namely, the disposition in the 
leaders of the church to use its holy truths, mysteries, and 
forms as a means of selfish exploitation, and in this regard 
the meaning of Sodom nearly coincides with that of Babylon. 
And in the church’s end, the internal and external tend to 
become united, so that it is guilty both of spiritual adultery, 
or the profanation of-holy things for selfish ends, and natural 
adultery also. When this state comes, judgment must 
come. It needs but the approach of the Lord to set the 
lusts aflame. 

And Lot (thinking of him as meaning the external of the 
church) is attracted to Sodom, not so much on account of its 
evils as on account of the attractiveness of its external wor- 
ship. It is probably true that the corrupted church in all 
ages has never failed to appeal to the esthetic and emotional 
senses, even in the worst times of Canaanitish, Grecian, 
Roman, or Christian corruption. It is this feature which 
attracts the external of every new church, meant by Lot, 
and which not only separates it from the internal, as it 
ought to be separated, but separates it permanently, and 
turns it into a baser and collateral form of religion, as was 
the case with Lot’s posterity. 

But as yet Lot is not dragged down to the level of Sodom. 
The angels are there. They lead him and his daughters out 
—the affections for the lower good which he now repre- 
sents. A remnant of this external church, not wholly 
separated from the internal, is saved. “Saved as by fire,” 
to use Paul's expression. Lot and his two daughters escape 
to Zoar, thence to the mountains. But Sodom has left its 
mark. One cannot touch pitch without defilement, especially 
burning pitch. The smell of the fire is upon them. The 
external church in any age will not wholly escape the tend- 
ency on the part of its ministry to use their positions for 
self-glory or self-rule, or on the part of its laity to glorify 
formalities, zesthetics, persons, at the expense of the Lord, 
the only good and holy One, and thus to profane heavenly 
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principles, or commit spiritual adultery. Only by the deep- 
est humility can we escape. As the Saviour said of the 
casting out of the epileptic spirit, “This kind goeth not out 
but by prayer and fasting.” 

The rest of the story of Lot, so literally abominable, need 
not be told except the fact that from him, as from a defiled 
source, sprang the two associated tribes or nations of Moab 
and Ammon, of which the prophets speak so often, some- 
times with more or less of approval, as in some sense a part 
of God’s great vineyard, but oftener with condemnation as 
enemies of Israel and of God. 

We will recall the fact that when Israel, coming up out of 
Egypt, had reached the land of Moab, Balak, the King of 
Moab, called Balaam out of the east to curse the nation, but 
that by the command of the Lord and in a state of trance, 
he blessed them instead. But from other allusions in the 
Bible, we infer that he afterwards led the Israelites into 
illicit relations with the Moabites, from which they were 
delivered by the act of Phinehas. But, on the other hand, 
we also read that the Moabites and Ammonites served as a 
kind of protection to Israel by overcoming some of the 
interior nations of Canaan, who were devoted to destruction 
by the word of Jehovah, which was not the case with Moab 
and Ammon. And so Israel was commanded not to vex 
either nation, on account of their descent from Lot, and 
thus their remote relationship to Israel. The prophets 
recognize more or less of good in them as well as evil. 
They represent a part—an external element —in God's 
universal church. 

It is best, no doubt, to make our thought as concrete as 
possible. The principles which Moab and Ammon stand 
for are undoubtedly represented among the religious bodies 
or the nations or races of to-day. Indeed, Swedenborg tells 
us that there are such people to-day, although unmentioned 
(Divine Providence, 251). Their forms of worship, namely, 
of Molech and Chemosh, together with their national traits 
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as described in the Scripture, namely, drunkenness, pride, 
loftiness, falsehood, wrath, and debauchery, should help us to 
gain some practical conception of their meaning. Chemosh 
and Molech were worshipped by human sacrifices by fire, 
especially of children, and also, as history seems to teach, 
by vows of perpetual celibacy. 

Are there any religions on earth to-day which practically 
identify the external church with the internal by making 
forms the essentials of worship instead of helps thereto? 
Are there nominal Christian religions which are proud of 
their unbroken descent from the Divine Founder, and 
which, for this reason, claim authority over others and even 
over kings and rulers? Are there religions which justify 
deceit and concealment and political intrigue on the ground 
of a spiritual necessity ?—— who do evil that good may come? 
Are there religions that can in wrath launch the bolts of 
anathema against their opponents? Are there faiths so flex- 
ible as to extend the zgis of spiritual protection over those 
of loose morality on the one hand and set up the standard 
of celibacy on the other —on the sole condition of faith in 
their authority and faithfulness to their external forms? 
Are there, once more, religions of this character which, in 
spite of all these drawbacks, can yet be used by the Divine 
Providence in the salvation of multitudes which cannot be 
reached in higher ways? If there are such religions which 
can be of service in spite of their evils, then they have a 
place in the divine economy; if there are religions which 
can modify human passions by permitting a certain indul- 
gence in them, so long as the religious authority is acknowl- 
edged — religions which can keep alive, through symbolic 
forms and mysteries and through the fear of punishments, a 
kind of external humility and which, therefore, have the 
power to save men “as by fire,’’ these religions are the 
Moab and the Ammon —the children of Lot of to-day. 
And so the true church of Israel, descended from Abraham, 
is commanded not to vex Moab, but to remember his con- 
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nection with Abraham and to remember how, at an oppor- 
tune time, he and his brother Ammon overcame some of 
Israel's deeper and more deadly foes—the Emim and 
Rephaim, the Anakim and Zamzummim — and so helped to 
smooth the path of Israel’s conquest. (Deut. ii.; Arcana 
Ceelestia, 2468.) 

And as there were two sons of Lot, Moab and Ammon, 
so there are likely to be two religions on earth representing 
them —the one standing more for the will and hence 
demanding unity, the other for the understanding and 
hence more likely to be divided, its different branches at 
war with each other, each emphasizing some feature of past 
faith of history more than the unity of believers. 

But this is only a concrete form or illustration of our les- 
son. There is, also, a sense in which Moab and Ammon are 
a part of every church — the new as well as the old. They 
stand for the external of every internal. They are realized 
in that disposition to look away from the internal to the 
external, from the spirit to the form, from liberty and 
rationality to authority, from spirituality to conventionality, 
from principles to things,.from what the Lord teaches to 
what the church in the world says. 

Let us recall our Saviour’s warning when He is telling of 
the time of His second coming and the impending judg- 
ment. In the times of desolation and trouble, let him that 
is on the housetop not come down; let him that is in Judza 
flee to the mountains. Look not backward. “Remember 
Lot’s wife.” Let the church be true to its highest princi- 
ples — love to the Lord, justice and love to men. In simple 
terms it means follow not some other one’s light, but your 
own, which in your best states the Lord has given you. Do 
not ask the dead church of the past what to do, but ask the 
living church of the present. Look not to the authority of 
men or of councils of men, but asa court of last resort go 
directly to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

But, while not looking downward or outward, be glad that 
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God has preserved, outside of the territory of Israel, a place 
for those to whom the internal or spiritual church cannot so 
well minister. Moab has its place in the great universal 
church, and so does Ammon. But it is not the place for 
the true Israelites. New-Churchmen are not to surrender 
their freedom or reason or conscience to any ecclesiastical 
authority. They are to flee to the mountains in times of 
trouble. They are to live on the housetops and not come 
down to take anything out of the house. They are to serve 
the highest and the best which their individual conscience 
approves, following Him who says to us, every day and 
hour of our lives: “Get thee out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I 
will shew thee.” 
Joun GODDARD. 
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THE UNIVERSALITY OF LAW. 


Nature throughout is governed by law. This statement 
practically amounts to an axiom. It is not necessary to 
prove it. It is taken for granted, even although we are 
unable to trace the fixed laws which account for many 
phenomena in nature. Science has traced the law in so 
many directions, seen its application in greatest and least 
things, and thus far observed the prevailing unity of law, 
that it has not the slightest hesitation in affirming that the 
same unity exists where it is as yet unseen and unknown, 
and that the whole is, without doubt, an organic unit. In 
the midst of endless diversity, and in the face of apparent 
disorder and lawlessness, science proclaims its “faith that 
the universe is a perfect and organic whole.” And the 
great discoveries during the past century have given clear- 
ness and strength to this faith. This faith has been estab- 
lished thus by induction — through observation of special 
facts’'in nature, and reasoning thence to general principles. 
No revelation was needed to establish this faith. God no- 
where instructs man concerning the laws of the universe. 
God has gifted man with powers of finding out these laws 
for himself. Reason coupled to the senses —all gifts from 
above — is sufficient to probe nature in every domain, and 
to discover the laws according to which she is governed. 
But when man has sounded the depths of nature’s laws he 
has reached the limit of human reason. To go beyond that 
which comes within the range of observation and experi- 
ence, revelation is necessary. If this is not admitted, then 
man must forever remain in the dark about the spiritual 
laws which are back of nature’s laws, and of the great first 
cause, which rules and directs them all. 

The great scientist, Prof. Ermst Haeckel, of Jena, fur- 
nishes a good illustration. He has marshalled his facts with 
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skill to prove “the unity of nature.” He declares implicit 
faith in monism, “the universal sovereignty of nature’s su- 
preme law, the law of substance.” There he has reached 
his goal. Yet he admits something beyond, of which he 
knows nothing. He says :— 

We grant at once that the innermost character of nature is just as 
little understood by us as it was by Anaximander and Empedocles 
twenty-four hundred years ago, by Spinoza and Newton two hundred 
years ago, and by Kant and Goethe one hundred years ago. We must 
even grant that this essence of substance becomes more mysterious and 
enigmatic the deeper we penetrate into the knowledge of its attributes, 
matter, and energy, and the more thoroughly we study its countless 
phenomenal forms and their evolution. We do not know the “thing in 
itself ” that lies behind these knowable phenomena. 


To this admission he adds: “ But why trouble about this 
enigmatic ‘thing in itself’ when we have no means of inves- 
tigating it, when we do not even clearly know whether it 
exists or not?” ' 

Why trouble about it? He was entirely ignorant of it, 
because he had no belief in revelation. No one can by 
searching find out the soul. We must rely upon revelation 
for all information on the subject. Hence Haeckel consist- 
ently denies the existence of God, the immortality of the 
soul, and freewill. This is, of course, the legitimate conse- 
quence of disbelief in anything outside of nature. Nothing 
that pertains to spirit — to God, or to the laws of the soul, 
or of life—can be known apart from revelation. 

There are some who believe in “natural religion,” who 
think that religion was evolved out of the brains of man 
‘from crude simple conceptions of God in savage man to 
those that are more advanced and complex in civilized man. 
The advocates of this theory are mistaken in their judgment, 
and this because they base their conclusions upon what is 
seen, and not upon revelation. They use scientific methods 
for deciding questions regarding matters of a spiritual order. 


*« Riddle of the Universe,” Conclusion. 
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Science cannot determine what substance is in itself. No 
more can it tell whence is religion. Revelation alone can 
inform us about the origin of religion. This we shall see 
when reviewing the laws of the spirit, which we shall now 
proceed to do in this order. First we shall regard the his- 
tory of creation in the light of revelation, and afterward, in 
the same light, take a glance at the history of mankind. 

Wonderful, indeed, is the story of creation as unfolded to 
us by science. Astronomy furnishes an excellent working 
theory of the formation of the planets. Geology offers a 
new conception of the manner in which the earth’s crust 
has assumed its present appearance. Palzontology, botany, 
anatomy, physiology, and biology, bring to our knowledge 
an array of facts concerning the development of life upon 
this earth which is truly marvelous. But science cannot 
account for these great processes in nature. Haeckel ex- 
plains them as effects of “the law of substance.” But this 
does not answer the question. Law can produce nothing. 
To talk of law creating heat or light, or any species of the 
flora or the fauna, is an absurdity. Law create heat! We 
might as well talk of a pen creating a manuscript. The pen 
is the instrument in the hand of the writer, as law is an 
instrument in the hands of the Creator. Others conjure 
great things by means of words, like monism, atomism, evo- 
lution, cosmic process, natural selection, and the like, as if 
there was some living power in them. Force or energy, in 
whatever form it may manifest itself, or under whatever 
name you please to call it, has no life in itself. This the 
scientific Christian readily recognizes. 

Hence it is that there is a large body of scientists who 
find it impossible to deny the existence of God as the First 
Cause of all phenomena. But from these great students of 
science we get no clear idea of God, or of the spiritual laws 
according to which He works. We find Him referred to as 
a “Great First Cause,” a “ Prime Mover,” “The Unknow- 
able,” “The Immanent Deity,” “a power that makes for 
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righteousness,” a “ quasi-human God,” and soon. The terms 
used to describe Him by pure theists are all more or less 
indefinite, and there is no necessity for taking issue with 
them on this-score. The great problems of science have 
been their chief concern. They have given their life's 
thought to the understanding and solution of these problems. 
We need not look to them for light on matters that can 
only be revealed from above. We turn to the writings of 
one who declares that he was prepared by the Lord to re- 
veal the laws of heaven for our guidance to heaven, and 
seek there clear light on the problems of spiritual law, 
and we find it. In the revelations furnished by the Lord 
through his servant, Emanuel Swedenborg, we get the com- 
plement to the laws of nature, and are able to see how law 
reigns everywhere from first to last, and makes a unit not 
only of the visible universe, but of the visible and invisible, 
binding them together in absolutely indestructible bonds. 

Science conducts us to the bounds of the finite and 
leaves us there. It admits that it cannot define what sub- 
stance is in itself, what that from which matter and force 
exist is in itself. Here revelation comes to our aid. Swe- 
denborg tells us that “the divine love and the divine wis- 
dom are substance and form in itself, thus the very and the 
only reality.” Or to state it in another way: “Substance 
and form is divine love and divine wisdom . . . and is the 
very and only essence, as’ well as the very and only life; 
for love and wisdom is life.”” And this divine love and 
divine wisdom, which is life itself, exist in God-Man, for God 
is a Man, yea, He is Very Man. Therefore all that exists 
from God bears his image. 


The created universe is, of course, not God-Man, but is from Him, 
for nothing whatever in the created universe is substance and form in 
itself, or life in itself, or love and wisdom in itself, and neither is man 
a man in himself, but all is from God, who is Man, wisdom, and love, 
and form and substance in itself. That which is in itself, is uncreate 
and infinite; but that which is from Him, because it has nothing about 
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it which in itself is, is created and finite,and this presents an image 
of Him from whom it is and exists. 


Now we require to know the process by which that which 
is in itself, became, and still becomes, that which is not in 
itself, for creation is going on all the time. Everything 
which we know of has a sphere. That sphere is not the 
thing itself, but something which surrounds it and proceeds 
from it. In some cases that sphere is perceptible, in others 
not. We scent it in many flowers. Several animals possess 
a very distinctive sphere, and the physical sphere of man is 
evidently perceptible to animals, notably the bloodhound. 
And we are all more or less sensitive to the spiritual sphere 
of others, as is illustrated by likes and dislikes formed upon 
mere casual acquaintanceship. These evidences help to a 
comprehension of the existence of a divine sphere which 
surrounds and proceeds from God-Man. Is it a matter for 
wonder that in this sphere God Himself should create a sun 
whose heat is pure love, and whose light is pure wisdom ? 
This Swedenborg tells us is the case. That sun is not God, 
but the first proceeding from him. That sun in its turn is 
surrounded by spheres which proceed from it. In general, 
three spiritual spheres or atmospheres proceed from that 
sun. These atmospheres decrease in activity and expansion 
uutil they reach the lowest degree of that which is living. 
Then from that point starts a new series of things which 
have no life in them, and which are a perfect counterpart 
of those that have life in them. The first and purest of 
dead substances is in the sun of this world. This derives 
its heat and light from the living sun in the spiritual world. 
From it proceed three atmospheres —the aura, the ether, 
and the atmosphere we breatfie. These successively be- 
come more compressed and inert until “they are no longer 
atmospheres, but substances at rest, and in the natural world 
fixed substances, such as are in the earths and are called 
matter.” 
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Thus we have two suns and two series of atmospheres 
terminating in that whichis inert. The living acts upon the 
dead. These two are absolutely necessary to all manifesta- 
tion of life—the dead to provide a body for the life which 
flows into it. But how does the living act upon the dead ? 
According to laws of order. In God-Man there are infinite 
things, because He is infinite; the Infinite. Therefore, when 
He acts upon matter, through the agency of His suns and 
atmospheres, an infinite variety of forms of uses appear on 
the earth. Spirit takes hold upon matter, and under the 
direction of God-Man, produces an image of something which 
is in God-Man. This all according to orderly steps. First, 
the mineral kingdom is established as the basis upon which 
everything rests, and from which all things derive their 
material body. Then life fills the smallest particles, and 
works up through various forms in the vegetable kingdom, 
which serves as a means of subsistence to animal forms, 
which are gradually being created in greater perfection at 
the same time. These animal forms are developed step by 
step until the highest —the primates, are reached. Then 
finally man is formed. 

Science furnishes us with a general outline of the order 
in which all things exist from the simplest forms of life up 
through successive diverging lines of development to man. 
But science cannot tell how the higher forms were developed 
out of those which were immediately beneath them. The 
law of evolution does not account for them; nor does the 
so-called law of natural selection. This has been claimed 
by some scientists, but its author never intended to present 
this law as the explanation of the origin of new forms. As 
the Duke of Argyle remarks : — 


Darwin’s theory gives an explanation, not of the processes by which 
new forms first appear, but only of the processes by which, when they 
have appeared, they acquire a preference over others, and thus become 
established in the world. A new species is, indeed, according to his 
theory simply an unusual birth. The bond of connection between allied 
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specific and generic forms, is in his view simply the bond of inheritance. 
But Mr. Darwin does not pretend to have discovered any law or rule to 
which new forms have been born from old forms. He does not hold 
that outward conditions, however changed, are sufficient to account for 
them. Still less does he connect them with the effort or aspirations of 
any organism after new faculties and powers. He frankly confesses 
that “our ignorance of the laws of variation is profound”; and says, 
that in speaking of them as due to chance, he means only “to acknowl- 
edge plainly our ignorance of the cause of each particular variation.” 
Again he says— “I believe in no law of necessary development.” ' 


It had been well if many of his followers, and antagonists 
too, had given more prominence to these confessions by 
Darwin, and refrained from jumping at hasty conclusions 
respecting his theories, which are quite unwarrantable. But 
can we account for the creation of new forms and variations 
in them? What is the law that governs this? It is the 
great law of use. In God-Man are infinite things which 
exist for the sake of others. But to become sensible to 
man these infinite things must descend and take a tangible 
form in matter. This they do through the sun and atmos- 
pheres of the spiritual world acting upon the sun and atmos- 
pheres and matter in nature. From the former comes the 
perpetual effort in nature to produce forms of uses. It is 
the spirit of God flowing down into the substances and 
matters of the earth, and becoming visible to man’s senses. 
Use is the soul of every distinct form or species in nature. 
That soul form is in God-Man. Given the soul acting in 
matter, and it will gather round it the particles in their 
order and dispose them so as to produce the desired form 
which will perfectly answer the purpose for which it was 
created. 

As Spenser, the poet, says — 

The soul is form, and doth the body make. 


Thus we behold God furnishing a soul to matter, which 
moulds and shapes that which it draws from nature, and 
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finally presents a perfect plant, insect, or animal in accord- 
ance with the end or use which was originally in the mind 
of its Author. 

Use is the soul of every created thing. The origin of the 
particular use of each thing exists only in God. God con- 
ceived a use for man on this earth. That provided the living 
effort or force in the germ that directed its action. Thus in 
all forms of the vegetable kingdom there is an effort to pro- 
duce uses for the animal kingdom, and in animals an effort 
of affording use to mankind. Such as are the uses neces- 
sary (and that the Lord alone knows), such are the forms 
provided. In general these forms are all according to the 
quality of man on this earth and the use which he serves. 
relatively to mankind in all the other earths in the universe. 

The order in which creation proceeds is from lowest to 
highest, and this by degrees to man. Science shows us also 
that there is an orderly ascent up to this highest point. 
Thus it is clear that man is a microcosm ; that everything in 
the created universe has a distinct relationship to man ; that 
the uses of all created forms are to be found representatively 
in man. This is one of the strongest evidences which 
science offers to prove that God is alsoa Man. [If all things 
tend upward toward the human form, and are all to be found 
representatively in man, surely their Author must be human 
in form. 

The presumption is that a lower species was used as a 
basis for producing that which was next higher, God Him- 
self furnishing the essential soul-form in the first life-germ 
which controlled all the modifications in the bodily organism 
necessary to adapt it perfectly to its use. In whatever way 
man was formed, it is certain that it was by no natural 
process. As regards his body he may be very closely allied 
to the highest type of animal. But even on the physical 
side there is a difference which forever separates him from 
thé whole animal kingdom. Recent science has “pointed 
out that, in the case of man, very specific structures are 
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found in one part of the ‘thought centres’ in the brain, 
which are wanting in the other mammals.”’ These are con- 
sidered to “ afford an explanation of the superiority of man’s 
mental powers.” 

Granting the accuracy of this scientific statement regard- 
ing these extra cerebral structures which are not found else- 
where, we are met with the question of their origin. Are 
they merely the result of evolution? Are they the conse- 
quence of the action upon the brain of the mammal of 
“purely mechanical processes without design,’ which are 
under the control of the iron law of substance? Science 
gropes around for an answer to this question. The late 
John Fiske thinks that “the natural selection of physical 
variations is powerless to account for the existence of man.” 
It may account for the physical variations, but not for the 
psychical difference which “transcends the difference be- 
tween ape and blade of grass,” and creates for him “a new 
kingdom.” To account for this difference he follows the 
theory of Alfred Russel Wallace who turns the processes of 
selection into the new channel of psychical variations extend- 
ing over millions of years, “until by and by something like 
human intelligence of a low grade, like that of the Austra- 
lian or the Andaman islander, was achieved. The genesis 
of man was by no means then completed, but an enormous 
gulf had been crossed.” To this theory Mr. Fiske adds the 
other theory of “an enormous increase in the duration of 
infancy,” as the cause of man’s “ progressiveness and group- 
ing into definite societies, while the development of lan- 
guage,” he thinks, “was a consequence of the increasing 
intelligence and sociality thus caused.”* These are plausi- 
ble theories or speculations. They do not bridge the diffi- 
culty. Revelation pure and simple is needed to solve the 
problem. It is true that the highest animal form is reached 
in the ape. Only slight modifications of this animal’s struc- 


* « Riddle of the Universe,” based on research of Flechsig of Leipsic. 
*«“ Through Nature to God.” 
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ture are needed to furnish the most perfect animal structure. 
But this is not effected by any “cosmic process of evolu- 
tion”; nor are millions of years required to effect the 
changes in psychical development necessary to differentiate 
man from the ape. The process is not effected from with- 
out, but, as already pointed out, from within. The soul — 
the human soul — in the first natural germ was placed there 
by the Lord. That was‘a special creation, as were all the 
new soul-forms in their order upward from the lowest to the 
highest. The first in each order or species must have been 
a special creative act: The propagation and preservation of 
the species, as well as all variations in the species, then 
follow according to the laws inscribed in nature from the 
beginning. 

The special creation by the Lord of the first soul-forms 
accounts for everything that distinguishes man from the 
animal, that separates him from everything that is beneath. 
Animals have souls. But the soul of man is so distinct from 
any soul in animated nature, that it could never be developed 
out of the animal through millions of ages. Man’s soul is 
immortal. No animal is immortal. Science cannot deter- 
mine that point. Revelation unquestionably teaches this 
doctrine. It is because this fact furnished by revelation is 
ignored by so many that they are led to speculate upon the 
point, and upon the possible growth of man from the animal 
by processes of natural selection in brain development. No 


selective or cosmic process can ever account for the funda- 


mental differences between man and animal. These are not 
emphasized by the evolutionist, probably because revelation 
alone is capable of pointing them out in any adequate degree. 
In the soul of man are two faculties which no animal pos- 
sesses—namely, the faculties of rationality and liberty. 
The former gives the power of discriminating between what 
is true and what false, the latter the power of choosing to 
follow the one or the other. And because man has these 
two faculties, therefore he is born without any instinct. 
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He knows nothing by instinct, and must learn everything. 
On the other hand every animal is born with all the knowl- 
edge necessary to provide for its support, protection, and 
propagation. It is not taughtanything. Some birds possess 
this knowledge in fulness the minute the shell from which 
they issue is broken. Other birds need to be nursed for a 
time before they come into the full possession of their heri- 
tage. So is it with animals. The time which they take to 
mature after birth varies, but whenever they become inde- 
pendent of the parents they have a perfect command of all 
the knowledge necessary to fulfil all their needs. We have 
only to contrast the helpless child who knows nothing unless 
taught it and who has to learn so much by its mistakes, 
with unerring animal instinct, to see that the two are absol- 
utely distinct in nature, and that a special creation was 
needed to make man. And this is particularly clear when 
we consider fully what is meant by the two faculties pecu- 
liar to man —rationality and liberty. 

Man is not man unless he is free to choose his own path. 
“ Behold, I have set before you life and good, and death and 
evil. I have given you the power to know these opposites 
and the power to turn to the one or to the other, and because 
you have that power, therefore choose life that both thou 
and thy seed may live.” But man turned from good to evil, 
and evil increased. And with evil there sprang up in the 
earth corresponding forms of noxious plants and animals. 
This accounts for the origin of forms in creation which 
could never have originated in God-Man. Only good things 
could come from the Lord; evil uses originate in hell. All 
évils are perversions of specific forms of good. Hence, we 
get the evil soul-form of hurtful things in hell. They must 
find expression in earthly types. These types, good and 
bad, throughout nature reflect all that is in man, both good 
and evil — the good by provision from the Lord, the evil by 
perversion of the good from man. 

A few words may be sufficient to sketch simply the 
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action of law in the development of the race. Students of 
anthropogeny, anthropology, or the history of man, in gen- 
eral seem to imagine that the lowest types of men now to 
be found on this earth furnish illustrations of the first men. 
Man developed out of savagery to civilization. It has been 
an upward trend all the time. The evolution has been a 
development from the bottom continuously toward a more 
perfect race, with a gradual elimination of weaker and less 
progressive elements. There is no admission of revelation 
here. The Biblical record of the first peoples on this earth 
is all taken asa myth. The idea of the savages now living 
being a degenerate remnant of ancient races has not found 
acceptance, at least, in general. Yet this appears to be 
more likely to be true than that they are types of primitive 
man. 

In any case man was not a degenerate savage to start 
with, but a pure, good soul, a creature of God made in His 
image and likeness. Man rose from states of simple good- 
ness to a greater state of perfection in the beginning than 
he has ever since attained. Man fell. Evil increased among 
men and marred the image of the Creator. The Lord 
re-established the church on a new basis. Man fell again 
still lower. The Lord bowed the heavens and descended 
for man’s salvation to prevent the race perishing altogether. 
Another church was established on the earth — the Christian 
Church. That also degenerated and came to an end at the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Finally, the Lord then 
founded a new church, which is now the means of conjunc- 
tion with Him. The Lord has made His second coming, 
and now a progressive development upward has been set in 
motion which shall never cease. “ Behold, I make all things 
new.” This, in an all too brief form, is the story of mankind. 

Now we may proceed to place side by side the two pic- 
tures just presented — that of the story of creation and the 
history of man —and in these two we get a conception of 
law at work in its most universal form. The inmost of all 
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laws, toward which all known and unknown laws contribute, 
is the purpose of creation, which is that a heaven may exist 
from the human race and that man may thus be conjoined 
with the Lord. The working out of this purpose by the 
Lord unites all laws and creates that universal harmony in 
them which is apparent to him who acknowledges revelation. 
Without the admission of this single supreme purpose, the 
principle is lacking by which apparent disorder and lawless- 
ness can be ultimately shown to be parts of a single uni- 
versal law. That law is of course the will of the Lord 
expressed in spirit or in matter for the sole end of making 
man happy. All known laws merge into this onc. 

We see this supreme law at work in creation as already 
pictured. The creation of the suns and atmospheres and 
water and earth is but a means to an end. So likewise the 
creation of minerals and the flora and the fauna step by step 
until we reach man. Then we note the same purpose con- 
trolling the progress of man since the beginning. Freewill 
was a necessity to man to make him man. It made it possi- 
ble for man to choose evil. This took place, but was foreseen 
by the Creator. Therefore, the Lord has been continually 
working to make the wrath of man to praise Him, to turn 
evil to good, or rather to serve good or develop good in man. 
This completes the chain of creation — from God to nature 
and from nature back again to God. The circle is complete 
when man returns to God by a conscious free response to 
the divine purpose of his creation, namely, to observe the 
laws of the Lord. 

Thus all the laws of the universe are under the guidance 
of the one hand, and nothing can exist outside of these laws 
or fail in some measure to contribute to the one great pur- 
pose of creation. That purpose is the making of a heaven 
from the human race or the making of a man after the per- 
fect pattern of God-Man—the Lord Jesus Christ. We 
behold that purpose at work through the countless ages 
necessary to form the earth. It looms forth out of the dark- 
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ness the more clearly we recognize how the forms in creation 
work upward and upward to the human, all bearing more or 
less semblance of their origin. It grows clearer still as we 
mark the growth of humanity in the light of revelation. 
Though man forsook the Lord, the Saviour never deserted 
| His creature. And the great destiny. of man solves the 
fa problem of the time to come. As we peer into the dim and 
i distant future, we see the same law moulding the human 
) race into a homogeneous people, working unitedly to throw 
off the burden of evil inherited from past generations and 
i learning to serve each other in justice and equity. 

How true and how significant are these words of Robert 
Browning : — 


1? I say the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
if Accepted by the reason, solves for thee 

All questions in the earth and out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise. 


And how inexpressibly comforting is the promise that 
belongs to this new age: — 


The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord 
» and of His Christ, and He shall reign for ever and ever. Alleluia, for 
the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 


Louis G. HoeEck. 
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DIVINE ORDER. 


THE divine love of the Lord, existing in the divine 
wisdom, proceeded as divime order in the creation of the 
universe of nature and of spirit. The operation of divine 
order is perfect, complete, and immutable; every sequence 
necessarily follows that which precedes it, and becomes in 
turn the cause of the next consequence in a perpetual series. 
This series is a causative series, Originating in the divine 
love of the Lord, and therefore divine; but, being gradu- 
ally modified in its descending course, it suits itself to the 
conditions of spiritual and natural creation, taking on those 
states for which it was intended; and therefore becoming 
less and less divine, and less and less intense in its activ- 
ities. The series ultimately closes in complete inertia; 
from which, reacting only as acted on, in the exact propor- 
tion of the force and mode of action, creation commences 
in the lowest forms of what we know as matter, or, more 
correctly, material substance —a term which expresses the 
relation of the absolutely inert matter to the causative activ- 
ities which have given it form and quality, dependent on 
their greater or less intensity and spirituality. 

These lowest and first-formed material substances, in 
their turn, become reactive to influences and activities, in 
degrees involving higher natural states ; and the progression 
ascends until degrees of life higher than those possessed by 
the mineral, are continued in a similar upward series, from 
the lowest forms in the vegetable kingdom to those of most 
perfect development ; and, further, through all the degrees 
of animal existence in a like series; in all of which the 
mutual relation of each to the rest, and to surrounding con- 
ditions, is absolute and complete. Finally, when all on earth 
is prepared for the end contemplated from the first, creation 
culminates in man, in whom is summed up all that has gone 
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before, making him a microcosm, an absolute reflex of the 
universe from first to last, and an image and likeness of the 
Divine Creator Himself. 

But this wonderful series does not terminate here. Man 
is something more than a mere animal, suited to exist in 
the world of nature solely, with instincts identical with its 
bodily form, and specially adapted to enable it to maintain 
its existence and continue its species, from an internal dic- 
tate that it is incapable of changing or modifying. Man 
has, in addition, a rational soul or mind, discrete from, and 
on a higher and more interior plane than his natural mind, 
which adjoins his senses, and is thereby connected with the 
natural world. By means of this interior mental plane of 
rationality he can look down upon his lower mind, examine 
its impressions and ideas, its experience and science, and 
raise them to a higher mental level, converting natural 
science into rational intelligence. But neither does his 
rationality end here, for this degree of his mind has two 
aspects: the one looking down on the natural and sensual 
degrees, the other looking upward towards the still higher 
plane of his spiritual mind, which is connected with God 
and heaven. Through this last flow all the divine influ- 
ences which make him truly man, and, after death, an angel 
in heaven for ever. For this end was he created. For this 
end were the descending and ascending series of universal 
creation designed, in order to form the perpetual basis on 
which the heavens should rest as on their foundation; re- 
ceiving continually the countless multitudes of spirits of 
men and women from unnumbered earths into their illimita- 
ble expanse, whose amplitude, unfettered by the bonds of 
space and time, can never be filled to repletion, yet ever 
grows more perfect and complete. 

Order, then, is in its origin divine, infinite, and perfect. 
In its course no sequence could possibly be changed, for if 
it could, the result would be imperfect, incomplete, thus not 
divine. The Lord does not devise and scheme the things 
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that He intends, nor study the means by which He proposes 
to effect them, as finite man has of necessity to do. With 
Him everything, from first to last, is present; there is no 
past, no future. Human conditions belong only to finite 
states in the natural degree, where effects are ultimated 
subject to the limitations of space and time. God Himself, 
being infinite and eternal, is in all space without space, and 
in all time without time; and His eternal order is ever in 
its active potency, meeting every necessity as it occurs. It 
would be preposterous to assume any other course of His 
order than this, or to think of Him as directing, controlling, 
and creating otherwise than as necessary for the require- 
ments of His creature man, either as an inhabitant of earth 
or heaven — nay, even of hell, which is controlled in accord- 
ance with divine order, otherwise the very heavens would 
be destroyed. 

God, in His essence, is divine love and divine wisdom, 
which are infinitely one in Him. These are manifested to 
man as divine good and divine truth. Divine truth is the 
very essential order of His universal kingdom, all the laws 
of which are eternal truths; divine good is the very essen- 
tial of order as to all things of mercy. Both are predicated 
of the Lord, for if divine truth alone were predicable of 
Him no flesh could be saved, for truths condemn every one 
to hell; whereas divine good is always in the endeavor to 
withhold man from hell and elevate him to heaven. Divine 
truth is, indeed, inseparable from divine good, being its very 
form, in which it exists and is manifested, so that the opera- 
tions of divine truth are always tempered with mercy ; for 
the divine love is the very esse or inmost being of the 
Lord, existing as divine wisdom, and operating as divine 
order. 

Such being the case, it is clear that as the divine love 
and wisdom are infinitely perfect, and as the universe, with 
all creation, exists from the divine love by the divine wis- 
dom, it must have been brought into being in accordance 
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with laws of divine and perfect order. It is not necessary 
for the purpose of proving this, to know every particular of 
the cosmogony, so as to be able to trace each step of crea- 
tion from the beginning of time and space, through all its 
changes in all the ages up till now; for we can be certain 
that God, being order itself, could not be the author of any- 
thing disorderly, nor could His omnipotence cause that to 
be in order which was in its nature the opposite. Yet we 
know that disorder exists, and that it has to be dealt with; 
and as it could not have originated in God, nor in the natu- 
ral universe of creation, it must have been introduced by 
man, who, made in the image and likeness of his Maker, 
with liberty to choose, and rationality to guide his choice, 
so that he may love and adore his Creator from freedom, 
brought disorder and misery into the world by preferring 
himself. 

So perfectly had man been created after the divine 
model, that he was, in appearance, to all intents and pur- 
poses, self-existent ; and so long as he knew and acknowl- 
edged that of himself he was nothing, but that all he was, 
and had, and could do, was from God alone, he was in the 
order of his creation, and continued to eat of the tree of life 
which was in the midst of the garden. There, also, was 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, in perfect order 
as necessary to his existence; but not to be eaten of and 
appropriated as his own. The tree of life was the emblem 
of the central fact that all and everything in him was from 
God. The other tree was the appearance, which seems so 
real, that man was self-existent. To this appearance, how- 
ever, did he gradually incline, tempted through his affections 
by his own proprium; and thus, by appropriating the ap- 
pearance as the truth, he insinuated a falsity into his life. 
This, slight and imperceptible in its beginnings, grew over- 
whelming in the course of time, and culminated in the flood 
of evil that swept away the Most Ancient Church; whose 
perverted will had destroyed all good in themselves, and 
brought evil and falsity into the world. Thus began disorder. 
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Nevertheless, divine order still ruled, and the mental con- 
stitution of man was changed and modified to meet the case. 
No longer was his perverted will permitted, inevitably, to 
control his understanding ; but man, now no longer celestial, 
was to be led into good by truth, his will was to be guided 
by his understanding of truth, and, in the sign of the bow 
in the cloud we are told that such destruction as was rep- 
resented by the flood would never more be possible. Order 
was thus again established, but men still followed the de- 
vices and desires of their own hearts, and the world by 
devious and slow degrees grew worse and worse, till disorder 
culminated in the utter destruction of all knowledge of the 
Lord. Then, in the fulness of time, and in fulfilment of 
His divine order prophesied from the first, He came Him- 
self, by assuming man’s fallen humanity in the womb of a 
virgin, and redeemed the world from the hells so entirely 
and completely, that in the grand climax of His crucifixion 
and death, when all seemed absolutely lost, order was re- 
stored, and the Lord rose from the dead, having the keys of 
hell and of death forevermore, in the humanity He had thus 
glorified and made divine. 

But this second judgment and restoration of order was 
not to be the final one, for the first Christian Church that 
was founded after this first and personal advent of the Lord, 
was established among men who through ages of deteriora- 
tion had become sensual and corporeal in the lowest degree, 
for such was then the state of the whole world. They were, 
indeed, removed from the grossly sensual states of the 
Jewish people, who had been a mere representative of a 
church ; and, governed solely by a compulsory and miracu- 
lous dispensation, were wholly ignorant of the interior 
truths of the Word which they possessed and guarded. The 
first Christian Church was formed with men in whom some 
degree of spiritual life could be restored, for the Lord had 
opened the Scriptures to them and had shown how, in all 
things, they testified of Himself. His life and works on 
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earth, recorded by the Evangelists whom He inspired for 
the purpose, continued the revelation of the Word in ful- 
filment of the law and the prophets, completing it by the 
apocalyptic vision and prophecy, which has been a sealed 
book till now, the period of His second advent. 

This first Christian Church, however, as had been prophe- 
sied by the Lord, fell away from its early state of innocence 
and purity. The process of its decadence and the fulfilment 
of the judgment of the second advent, the third and last of 
all, are described in the Apocalypse, and order was again 
and finally restored. Men’s minds were opened to enable 
them to perceive intellectually the inner truths of the divine 
Word, revealed by the instrumentality of the servant of the 
Lord, Emanuel Swedenborg. The order introduced by this 
last judgment can never again be disturbed. The spirits of 
evil men and women can no more establish false heavens to 
intercept the influx of the divine goodness and truth to man 
on earth, for “the heavens and the earth are finished and 
all the host of them.” The hells themselves, also, are so 
controlled by the Lord that they can, in future, have no 
power against man, unless of his own free will he joins 
himself to them ; and their very efforts to effect this end 
are so governed by the Lord, that they actually aid man in 
his regeneration by exciting his hereditary evil tendencies, 
enabling him to see their hatefulness, and resist them by 
power continually given from the Lord. 

The Lord, therefore, is ever seeking to establish order, 
while on the part of man there is a continual tendency to 
disorder, due to hereditary inclinations to evil accumulated 
through a long series of generations. But it is from His 
divine order that man was created a free agent, and as his 
salvation depends on his free acceptance of good and truth, 
therefore the Lord never violates his freedom, but governs 
his life in such wise that he shall be enabled to see his own 
evils and reject them as of himself. Then, in their place, 
good and truth are implanted by the Lord, provided the 
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man, though acting as if from himself solely, acknowledges 
in his heart that all power is from the Lord alone. 

The doctrine of the Maximus Homo or Grand Man will 
be a most important aid in comprehending, in a general way, 
the process of divine order in the universe. I propose, 
therefore, to refer to it in illustration. 

A study of the human body, the more fully it is carried 
out, deepens in the mind the perception of absolute unity, 
combined with an almost infinite multiplicity of parts. It is 
avery simplicity of complexity, in which the perfection of 
the one results from the united action of the many, and 
depends on the infinite variety of the uses contributed by 
each in its own degree. In a perfect human body the 
minutest item in its constitution could not be spared with- 
out lessening its perfection, for every least fibril or corpuscle 
has its special contributory office in the general economy. 

This oneness is not limited to the material body only, the 
completeness of which, in such case, would be non-existent, 
for man is a spiritual not a material entity. The material 
body is, in fact, a mere temporary integument of the soul 
or spirit by which it is animated throughout, from which, 
indeed, it derived its origin, existence and form; and from 
and by which it subsists. while natural life continues. It is, 
in a sense, incorrect to call the material body an integument 
of the soul or spiritual body to which it belongs, for the two 
are of different, discrete degrees of being; the one com- 
municating with the other entirely by correspondence. The 
body, being composed of matter only, is necessarily confined 
to conditions of space and time; the soul or spirit is not 
thus limited, and cannot be enclosed in the body in the 
ordinary sense of the word, for we know from experiences 
of Swedenborg, that, while his body remained in the same 
place, his spirit passed freely in the regions of the spiritual 
world. But the correspondent connection between them was 
still retained, the absence of the spirit not being the breach 
of death, so that the involuntary processes of bodily life 
were continued, while only the spiritual senses were awake. 
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The human body is the effigy of its own spiritual proto- 
type, which it is formed to serve wholly and completely. 
For this purpose a full and perfect system of order is estab- 
lished between them; an order, which we shall see further 
on, is founded on, and corresponds to, the divine order in 
the universe. This order constitutes a government of all 
the parts from one ubiquitous centre, and a reciprocal obe- 
dience to all its requirements. The control is duplex, visi- 
ble and invisible, active and passive. One influence is direct 
from the Lord, through the heavens, its operation is inte- 
rior and secret, maintaining all the functions of life, and be- 
yond any control by the man himself; the other is through 
his understanding or intellect, governed by his will for any 
purpose which the body carries out into action. For this 
end there are two brains receptive of life from the Lord as 
centres of government — the cerebrum and the cerebellum. 
The latter controls the heart and the lungs, and all things 
referring to the necessary secretions from the blood for the 
maintenance of life, as well as those which excrete useless 
matters and purify the blood. It also controls the organs 
of digestion and assimilation, in fact, all not directly under 
human control. The cerebrum governs all voluntary thought 
and action. In some cases there is a dual operation, for in- 
stance, with the lungs, their involuntary function in ordinary 
breathing, and during sleep, being governed from the cere- 
bellum; while the cerebrum directs their voluntary action 
in speaking, singing, etc. Each brain connects itself with 
its own dependencies by a series of nerves which cooperate, 
where necessary, for common action. 

From the brains, by means of the nerves derived from 
them, all parts of the body were constituted, from the min- 
utest fibril upwards to the most complicated organs, and 
also to every part, the most external and the most inert, as 
the skin, hair and bones; and this from first conception 
to birth, and on to the end of life. The beginnings of 
man’s life are in the brains, the derivatives in the body, for 
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the latter were originally nothing but fibres woven from the 
brains. This is proved by the growth of the foetus in the 
womb, where the brains are first formed and the rest devel- 
oped therefrom. From these, by the heart which is next in 
sequence, are all the various organs and limbs completed ; 
but until birth there is no reciprocal action of the lungs 
upon the heart; hence, there is no thought, sensation, nor 
action. These only begin to exist from the moment the 
lungs open to receive breath from the air, at which time the 
infant takes up the condition of separate existence, devel- 
oping afterwards both as to mind and body; the former 
receiving its influences from the spiritual world, the latter 
from the natural. So long as the connections are in order 
and the correspondence perfect, the body becomes the exact 
exponent of the soul within, which enters into the percep- 
tion of all the sensations the body receives from external 
nature, raises them into the intellectual degree of the mind, 
and brings them into light from heaven ; perceiving in them 
proofs of the love and wisdom of the Creator, with whom 
the soul seeks eternal communion and conjunction. 

Looking at man not merely as an individual being, but as 
an atom of the greater aggregates of humanity that com- 
pose the various nations of the world, we note that his in- 
dividuality is merged in that of the nation to which he 
belongs, and that the nation now becomes itself an individ- 
ual. The human units inherit the idiosyncracies of this 
nation, but no two of them in the same degree. Each has 
his own special character, suiting him to services which he 
can perform better than others for the general welfare ; 
each, therefore, joins with others of similar disposition to 
form. an organism in which their special uses are increased 
by combination, and thus become more effective. By this 
means the state ensures its unity and character, from the 
subdivision of uses into suitable classes which, like the 
organs and viscera of the human body, unite their functions 
for the common good of the whole, and if the order is per- 
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fect, there will be the governing brains of the wisest direct- 
ing and controlling all to do their parts in the best manner, 
From the head of the State, represented by the govern- 
ment, the excellence of the services to be performed varies 
by degrees down to the lowest hewers of wood and drawers 
of water; even to the scavengers, who serve as the rectum 
in the body to remove the useless, worthless, and effete. 
The same is true of the congeries of nations, peoples, and 
tribes that form the largest natural human aggregate — the 
world. Were these all in order from bottom to top, there 
would be a return to the state of the golden age; but as 
yet such conditions are conspicuous by their absence, and 
will be so until the individual items, the fibrils of the various 
organs, are themselves in order; which cannot be so long 
as the love of self rules in the hearts of men. 

We may, however, see that a further advance is still pos- 
sible in the combination of the human constituents of the 
earths that form our solar system. We cannot doubt that 
they are all inhabited ; nor that the genius of their people 
in each case differs from ours, but with similar individual 
variety, constituting each world in itself a special human 
form; and therefore, that the whole taken together are the 
same in a more universal and perfect form. It is but a 
step further, and still in the realm of nature, to apply the 
same principle to the stellar systems thronging the universe, 
and then to view the illimitable whole in the aggregate as 
the complete grand unit of humanity, the Maximus Homo 
of the natural universe. So far, this ends the rising series, 
but it is still a long way from being final; for now we have 
to continue the idea on another plane of existence, dis- 
cretely separate—the spiritual and eternal instead of the 
natural and temporal. 

It has been already stated that the spiritual world is based 
upon the natural world ; for all the inhabitants of the former, 
without exception, were born on one or other of the earths 
of the universe, and subject to the limitations of time and 
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space before being transferred to the state in which those 
limitations no longer exist. No other condition could have 
suited the divine order of the Lord, who required a reflex 
of His own infinity in the eternal growth of His heavens. 
Had creation been restricted to the natural plane without 
death, repletion must have arrived ages ago, and unless 
births had ceased, the living could not have been sustained. 
The dream of perpetual youth is only to be realized in 
heaven. It is an impossibility under earthly conditions, 
which inevitably include change and decay. If, on the con- 
trary, the present circumstances existed as to life and death, 
but with no further state of life beyond the grave to expect 
or hope for, human reason could not grasp the absurdity 
that creation would then present. Even the atheist who 
professes such a belief still clings to life, and dreads anni- 
hilation. 

With a full acknowledgment of the wisdom of God, our 
Creator, and considering the folly of limiting His creation 
to the natural plane of existence, it is easy to see that His 
infinity could never be satisfied with conditions that would 
not, in some degree, reflect that infinity. Hence, man is 
created for immortal life; and as life in the natural world 
could never be immortal under the unyielding conditions of 
time and space, immortality must apply to an existence 
where there are no such limits, but where ceaseless myriads 
can find unrestricted room to live in perpetual happiness and 
peace to a never-ending eternity. Thus the very finalities 
of natural existence become the necessary bases of eternal 
life in heaven, and the limitations of time and space are the 
only possible prelude to states of life and activity freed 
from their bonds. This is because divine order requires 
that his eternal state should be chosen by the individual 
man for himself, by himself, in a condition of perfect free- 
dom on his own part. It is, therefore, necessary that he 
should, in the first place, be created in a natural, sensual 
state, in a natural world; subject to the limitations of space 
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and time as to his body, while his spirit is in communication 
with the spiritual world. The influences thence received 
are so ordered by the Lord as to be in exact. accordance 
with his inherited proclivities for good or evil, and are so 
exactly balanced as to leave his liberty of choice absolutely 
intact. In this condition of perfect freedom during life in 
the world, the man chooses his eternal state. If he decides 
for good and truth he strengthens their influence in himself, 
and his love for them, while he feels, also, a. proportionate 
repugnance against evil and falsity; a condition which is 
augmented by strengthening influences from heaven and 
weakened ones from hell. 

His freedom is actually increased the more he inclines to 
good and truth in his life; while if he turns to evil, though 
he does so of his own freedom, he chooses a state of slavery 
instead. Still, so long as he remains in this life, he has 
liberty of choice, and can renounce evil and seek good, or 
the contrary; but as the latter case would involve a state of 
profanation, the divine order endeavors in every possible 
way to mitigate and withhold from further evil. At death 
the final state is fixed forever, both for the good and the 
evil; for removal from this world includes the fact that the 
former are in the highest state of which they are capable, 
and the latter have destroyed in themselves all freedom of 
choice, and would only sink to deeper depths of ill. Thus 
then the earths in the natural universe become the founda- 
tions on which the spiritual universe is based, in the only 
way possible, that of divine order, for in no other way could 
a never-ending supply of inhabitants, with an infinite variety, 
be secured to the heavens, whose development means in- 
creased perfection, and whose increased perfection ever 
craves new food for further growth. 

We have already seen how human perfection is enhanced 
by numbers, so that the society excels the individual, the 
nation the society, the world the nation, though subject 
here to the inevitable shortcomings of unfinished humanity. 
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Let us now extend our vision into the unbounded vast- 
ness of the spiritual universe, carrying on the idea to the 
stupendous perfection of the Grand Man, to which the 
heavens themselves are each contributory in its own degree. 
Just as on earth every individual man.is a microcosm, or 
little world, so in heaven every angel is a least heaven ; for 
unless heaven is in the angel, the angel cannot bein heaven. 
It is the same in the human body where, unless the human 
essence is in every least fibre, the fibre cannot form part of 
the human frame. 

But an angel, however perfect he may be, would be noth- 
ing singly. He could not indeed exist. He must be with 
others of like, yet varying and complementary qualities, 
none being the actual counterpart of another, for identity is 
one and indivisible. Yet the closer the likeness, the greater 
the harmony, and the more complete the union. Thus 
societies are formed by the Lord from angels whose simi- 
larity tends to bind them together and to strengthen their 
capacity for use. These combinations are, therefore, human 
in the angelic degree, and act as one man of some special 
character and quality, for the angels who compose them are 
distinguished in the same way as the functions of the organs 
and viscera of the body, varying in the degrees of their use 
and service, but all uniting for the general use. 

These societies, which are innumerable in their variety, 
are the parts which unite to form the heavens. In these 
greater aggregations the angelic human form is further per- 
fected and increased in all its uses, and the vast scheme of 
the Infinite Creator approximates in its fulness to the de- 
signs of His infinite love. In each of the three heavens the 
order maintained is in correspondence with the functions in 
the human body, as to their uses; for each in its aggregate 
is ina human form whose characteristics are those of the 
special heaven itself. The lowest or natural heaven consists 
of two subdivisions, one being natural-celestial, and in con- 
nection with the celestial heaven; the other natural-spiritual 
and similarly related to the spiritual heaven. 
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The whole thus form two kingdoms — the celestial and 
spiritual —and constitute the entire and universal heaven 
of the Lord. This division is represented by the general 


reference of all things in the human body tothe kingdoms 


of the heart and the lungs in their functional rule over the 
whole. For these two great organs of life are mutually and 
intimately associated in their action on each other, and on 
every part of the rest of the body down to the very least 
fibril, and yet the action of each is distinct and specific 
throughout, though neither could exist or act by itself inde- 
pendently of the other. The celestial kingdom, like the 
heart, is in immediate communication with the Lord by 
influx, while the spiritual heaven, like the lungs, has a duplex 
influx, the one immediate from the Lord, the other through 
the celestial heavens, mediately. This is represented by 
the fact that the heart, which is the proximate source of the 
life of the body, is under the direct and sole influence of 
the cerebellum, and its action is subject to no control by 
the will of the man through the cerebrum, but the lungs are 
under the control of both brains, so that while awake the 
man can will to speak, or sing, and modify his breathing 
accordingly, but when asleep his breathing is governed by 
the cerebellum only, for the maintenance of life and also 
generally during his waking hours. 

Outside these heavens of the heart and lungs are all the 
angels of the more external kinds fulfilling functions and 
uses which correspond to those of the limbs, organs, and 
viscera down to the most external and least vital forms, as 
the bones, skin, hair, nails, etc., for it is provided by the 
Lord that the lowest conditions of humanity can serve uses 
in heaven and be in states of peace and happiness to the 
full extent of their capacity of reception, if only they have 
lived a good life in accordance with their religious belief, 
even where such belief is erroneous. Through all these the 
united and yet distinct influx of this heart and lungs of the 
Grand Man is continually flowing, maintaining life, and 
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uniting all together in service and use. Above and within 
all is the Lord Himself whose influx through the celestial 
brains into the celestial heart and lungs reduces all to 
order as to its special use and purpose, and supplies and 
maintains the universal life of the whole, intellectual, volun- 
tary,and involuntary. From the Lord through the heavens 
of the universe flows influx, mediate and immediate, into all 
the earths of the natural creation, which form the natural 
body of the Maximus Homo, This like the natural body of 
the individual man, receives its life and powers from the 
spirit within. Like the natural body also it is in a state of 
perpetual transmutation, the natural part being continually 
rejected and renewed, while the spiritual is perfected for its 
permanent future state. 

This communication between the heavens and the earths 
is by means of correspondence and is maintained in order 
by the Lord, whose influx with every one is immediate, or 
the mediate influx through the heavens would be of no 
effect. This immediate influx man receives according to the 
order in which he is; thus according to divine truth from 
the divine, which is order. Order as appertaining to man is 
to live in the good from the Lord. This influx is continual 
and is adjoined to all things of the will, directing them as 
far as possible to order, from which man’s will always tends 
to lead away. This may be seen illustrated in regard to the 
voluntary and involuntary things in man. So far as the 
voluntary rules in the body it leads away from order, but 
when it ceases its action the involuntary brings back to 
order. Hence the wear and tear of the body, due to volun- 
tary action, fatigue and depress us, but when in sleep we 
leave the involuntary powers of the cerebellum with the 
heart in control, as well as withdraw our own action from 
the lungs, leaving them governed by the cerebellum only, 
our bodily powers are restored and again fitted for active 
duty. The voluntary action on the body, unchecked and 
unrestored by the involuntary, would transgress all limits 
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and lead to rapid death. We see evidence of this when 
states of the mind induce sleeplessness, and our bed is no 
longer the sweet nurse of nature. 

The predominance of order can be traced in everything 
and everywhere. Pope spoke truly when he said, “ Order is 
heaven's first law.” It rules in all creation in every separate _ 
kingdom, class, genus, species, and individual. There is no 
confusion amid all the diversity, in which nothing is dupli- 
cated or repeated in the general or the particular, each 
having its own identity of form and use. And what a grand 
simplicity it is, divine in every part, and what is more, 
divinely human, for it exemplifies the divine humanity of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, our God and Creator, which includes 
the divine esse of infinite love and wisdom in all its degrees 
of descending order, unbroken in its course to the very 
lowest degree of sensual and corporeal humanity. While, 
further, in the fact that the Lord took on a material body in 
the womb of the Virgin Mary, maintaining it with material 
sustenance, while still required in a world of space and time, 
we can see that He thus reached even to the extremest 
limits of inertia and reaction in the universe. 

The order by which the action of the Lord on all things 
of creation can be, and is maintained, may now be seen to 
be represented in a finite image by the government of the 
brains over the life and action of the human body, to which 
reference has already been made. There is a virtual omni- 
presence of the brains in all things of the body, by means 
of which every pulse and breath of life, and every gland 
with its secretions is maintained from within, while there is 
also the external voluntary life of thought and speech and 
action based thereon. In like manner the divine influx is 
absolutely omnipresent in the universal Grand Man. This 
influx permeates the whole, as the brain by its nerves does 
in the body, giving its special life and action to every part. 
In the celestial and spiritual heavens, which are the heart 
and lungs of the universe, it operates to the circulation of 
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the influences of love and wisdom throughout the entire 
heavens composing the grand man, spreading the conscious 
life and happiness they feel in every part. This action is 
perfect, making every organ, every angelic fibre do its special 
part in the grand scheme of universal life. No part what- 
ever is unconnected with the Lord, or freed from His guid- 
ance and direction. There is a direct and immediate influx 
into all, like that from the cerebellum, insensibly maintain- 
ing life and uses from Himself, while there is also a mediate 
influx, as from the cerebrum, by which the heavens live and 
act as if from themselves, The former influx is into the 
wills of the angels, the latter into their understandings. 

This order extends not only to the angelic universe of the 
heavens, that is, with those who acknowledge the Lord and 
have lived a good life to the extent of their capabilities and 
intelligence, but also to the hells, thus even with those who 
have denied the Lord by living an evil life in wilful opposi- 
tion to what they knew to be right, and who have thus in 
themselves perverted order into disorder by inverting the 
course of its reception. By this means they have perverted 
love to the Lord, which is the very life of heaven, into 
hatred of Him, and the understanding of truth, which is the 
very light of heaven, into the falsity of evil, which is utter 
darkness. But, though rejected, the divine truth still rules 
their condition, and as it cannot be received with love, it 
necessarily antagonizes all their own evil loves and actions 
which, if unrestrained, would not only destroy the hells but 
the heavens also. Its action, therefore, can only increase 
their misery whenever their evil loves are brought into act 
to the injury of others, and in the end a form of order is 
induced by the fear’of the inevitable punishment which fol- 
lows every attempt of the kind, compelling them to desist 
therefrom. 

Mankind while on earth are kept in freedom of choice by 
the opposing influences of hell and heaven acting on their 
hereditary tendencies to evil on the one hand, and on the 
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other on the remains.of good infused by the Lord in infancy 
and youth, between which He maintains an absolute equi- 
librium so long as it is possible for man to be led into good 
of his own free will. But if he inclines to evil to such an 
extent that the divine order of equilibrium is disturbed and 
cannot be restored, so that freedom being lost, he would only 
rush deeper into hell if left in this probationary world, he 
dies and his state is fixed for ever. On the contrary, every 
inclination of the man towards the good and true is strength- 
ened and confirmed and the equilibrium of perfect freedom 
maintained, until his state has reached to the utmost extent 
of his capacity, when his love for good and his understand- 
ing of truth are equalized and conjoined in heaven for ever. 
We have seen that the divine order operates throughout 
the Grand Man as the brains with the heart and lungs do, 
correspondently, in the human body; but it may not be 
clear, except in the most general sense, how that action is 
carried on, for there are many human functions that cannot 
readily be asssociated in idea with the spiritual world. Yet 
we may be assured that unless the prototype existed there, 
no function could exist on earth; for it is part of the eter- 
nal order that every organ and every function in the body 
is derived from, and governed by, the corresponding one in 
the Grand Man. Thus we are told that the pulses of the 
heart and the respirations of the lungs of the Grand Man 
are simultaneous and synchronized throughout creation, and 
that the same correspondence exists with all the rest. 
Nothing is more certain than that man cannot exist in 
this world without food. This is also true of the Grand 
Man ; and as his food is continually supplied from the uni- 
versal earths, it is a proof that external creation must con- 
tinue for ever, or the heavens would fail. This food, the 
pabulum on which the heavens subsist, is formed by the 
unnumbered hosts of spirits from all the earths, who enter 
the spiritual world on their death in the natural world. 
These have to be examined and explored as to their state 
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and character, and by sundry processes in which these are 
developed, they become fitted for their eternal state. 
Immediately after death every spirit is received by celes- 
tial angels gently and lovingly as food is by the lips. They 
then are transferred to the tongue and palate where the 
purest and best are at once passed into their heavenly state ; 
just as the purest essences and flavors of our food are ab- 
sorbed by the tongue and palate before they have been sub- 
ject to the searching trituration of the teeth, or immediately 
thereupon. The further processes of mastication, saliva- 
tion, deglutition, digestion, the formation and separation of 
the chyle, and its changes by the secretions of the various 
glands perfecting it till it is fitted to enter with the venous 
blood into the heart for transmission to the lungs, where its 
union is completed, and it is returned to the heart for circu- 
lation ; these are all performed by different angelic societies 
whose offices correspond to the functions of the various 
viscera, and who act on the mass of this food of the Grand 
Man, separating the evil from the good in the whole and 
part. Then when the processes are completed, and the 
spirits are prepared for their final state, they circulate 
through the heavenly arterial system, and in their course, 
by mutual attraction and affinity, select, and are selected, 
by those heavenly societies to which they are now affiliated, 
and thus take up their eternal situation in the Grand Man. 
In this way every part receives its own; some passing 
into organs of the highest uses, others into intermediate 
ones; some to assist in duties such as those to which they 
have been just subjected, and others into the skins and 
membranes, the bones, hair, teeth, and nails, or into the 
external cuticle enclosing and completing all. But besides 
these there are those organs, glands, muscles, and mem- 
branes, that cooperate in the separation of things unsuited 
to form part of the structure of the Grand Man; but which 
are relegated as excretions into the hells, where they fill the 
opposite evil uses, which even devils subserve in the infer- 
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nal monster which the hells appear as in the sight of the 
Lord. In this latter, as well as in the Grand Man of the 
heavens, divine order governs and controls everything from 
first to last; the only difference being that with the angels 
it coincides with the inmost order of their life, and yields 
them heavenly joy; while with the infernals, the devils and 


- gatans, it is in entire opposition to the disorder of their evil 


loves, so that the more it is perceived by them, the greater 
is their pain and misery, which is only lessened by their 
ceasing from injuring others from fear of the punishment 
that must inevitably follow. 

A corollary may be deduced from the foregoing as to 
the disordered state of the heavens prior to the judgments 
effected by the Lord in the spiritual world at His first and 
second advents, by reference to the human body under con- 
ditions of disease, as corresponding to the state of the 
Grand Man when evil predominated in the world of spirits 
to such a degree as to threaten to make regeneration on 
earth impossible, and thus imperil the very heavens by de- 
stroying the order by which alone they can be maintained. 
This destruction is the end perpetually desired by all those, 
in the natural and spiritual worlds, who are immersed in the 
lusts of evil and its false; for these, being perversions of 
good and truth. from God, imply not merely the hatred of 
what they have thus perverted, but the still deeper hatred 
of the Lord Himself as the source of all good and truth 
and order. 

In the human body a state of perfect order is a state of 
perfect health. In such case the feeling of complete one- 
ness is absolute. The whole acts as a one, from the perfect 
reciprocation of all the parts to the whole and of the whole 
to all the parts. The senses report their impressions dis- 
tinctly to the brain, and action is instant without the organ, 
by which the sense operates, being in the least degree pres- 
ent to the thought. The heart beats, its pulses permeate 
the system, the lungs inhale an atmosphere redolent of life, 
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purifying the blood, making the heart glad, and voicing its 
utterance in song and speech; every sense is awake and 
every limb alive with activity, the whole body is married to 
the realm of nature in which it lives. If there be also a 
mens sana in corpore sano, if there be a state of spiritual 
order and health within, the joy of the body is reflected in 
the soul and enhanced, and the sense of unity is more truly 
full and complete. 

But if from any cause the body is diseased, if some part 
out of its normal order fails to do its work, dulness and pain 
come in and life is saddened. The sense of unity, the one- 
ness of the body is disturbed, and the diseased part becomes 
the very centre of sense, it urges itself on the attention to 
the exclusion of all the rest. A carious tooth refuses to be 
ignored. If the stomach and viscera fail to digest our food 
and to prepare the chyle, the enfeebled blood carries no pro- 
per life throughout the body, and the brains lose the power 
of vivifying it, or even of thinking rationally, while the 
lungs labor, and their vintage shouting ceases, the body 
weakens, and the whole system broken into disconnected 
units tends toward death. Still more is this the case when 
the soul itself is rent by evil lusts and subject to spiritual 
disease, for the body may by human accident or hereditary 
tendency be the subject of suffering from no fault of its 
own, while the soul within, supremely conscious of love to 
the Lord, can bear in patience the trial and count it asa 
blessing in disguise. Still even here is evidence of dis- 
order needing the aid of the Great Physician of souls. 

During the decadence of humanity on the earth in the 
churches that have come to an end, the food of the Grand 
Man suffered deterioration and even became poisonous. 
The degrees of debasement were slow but continuously 
worse, and the world of spirits —the stomach of the Grand 
Man — was filled increasingly with spirits less and less 
amenable to the separation of the good among them from 
the bad, for the hells dominated there more and more, and 
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as many of them had been in the world hypocritical pro- 
fessors of religion, it was not possible to discriminate them 
from the simple good that were with them. They, therefore, 
formed among themselves societies in the world of spirits 
arranged according to apparent similarity between the evil 
and the good, whose states were not yet explored. These 
they called heavens, though they were in fact imposthumes, 
ulcers, undigested poisons, that afflicted the very heavens 
themselves, especially the lowest, external, or natural heaven, 
and intercepted like a thick, dark cloud the divine influx 
through the heavens into men on earth, which should have 
reached them through the world of spirits, had all things 
there been in order. 

Though to us in the world the process seems but slow, 
and ages pass, until the good exclaim, “ How long, O Lord, 
how long ?” the Lord Himself is ever present through all in 
His eternal now, alone knowing the proper time to interfere, 
when the iniquity is full. Our Great Physician permits the 
tares to grow with the wheat until the harvest, lest in gath- 
ering them up the wheat be rooted up with them. He 
diagnoses with perfect wisdom the state of the disease, and 
at the proper moment sends His angels to gather out of His 
kingdom all things that cause stumbling, and them that do 
iniquity, and the righteous shall shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their father. 

The judgment at the Lord’s first advent was on the false 
heavens formed by a degraded, corporeal people, ignorant of 
any interior principle in the religion they professed yet 
desecrated. That at His second advent was upon a church 
founded on the acknowledgment of His divinity, but not 
fully enlightened as to His Word, and ignorant of its inter- 
nal, spiritual sense. This had been destroyed by the Baby- 
lonish assumption of the Lord’s power by the Pope, the 
acknowledgment of three Gods, and the divorcement of 
charity from faith by the reformed church, making the latter 
alone essential to salvation. The false heavens of the con- 
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summated Christian Church were annihilated, and the evil 
Spirits dispersed to the hells, while the good therein were 
raised to heaven by the opening of the seven seals of the 
Word. Mankind were thereby freed from the fetters on 
their understanding of truth. The nunc licet was spoken 
and the spiritual sense of the Holy Word opened to man’s 
intellectual perception, so that he is able now to see in- 
teriorly the divine truths within, which make it one grand 
connected whole, treating throughout of the Lord alone, who 
is the Word itself, by whom all things were made and with- 
out whom was not anything made that was made. 

On this impregnable foundation of the Lord Jesus Christ 
alone, is based the New Church, which is to last for ever. 
The victory has been completed by the last judgment, the 
effect of which will be eternal, for the church thus founded 
is a spiritual church, of which the Lord Himself is the corner 
stone. No more will judgment await the fulness of man’s 
iniquity, for the false heavens have been rolled up as the 
scroll of a book never again to be opened. The food of the 
Grand Man will be such as will be readily assimilated, and no 
evil will again be allowed to obstruct the divine order that 
rules the universe. 

James B. KEENE. 
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CONSCIENCE. 


WueEn Theodore Parker was four years of age his father 
allowed him to return home alone from a remote part of the 
farm on which he lived. A rhodora in full bloom attracted 
him to the shore of a pond. There he found a spotted 
turtle sunning itself. He had never killed anything, but had 


‘seen other boys do it. He raised a stick in his hand to 


strike, when a voice within his breast said, “It is wrong.” 
Wondering at the new emotion awakened he hastened to ask 
his mother what it was that had said, “It is wrong.” With 
tears in her eyes she folded her little boy to her heart and 


_ said, “ Some call it conscience, but I call it the voice of God. 


If you listen and obey it you will hear it speaking clearer 
and clearer, and it will guide you through life, but if you 
disobey it, it will fade away little by little, and leave you in 
the dark without a guide. Your life depends upon your 
heeding that little voice.” Mr. Parker said no event of his 
childhood made such a lasting impression upon him. 
Conscience is a wonderful factor in human experience. 

How skilfully the great artist of human nature, Shakespeare, 
exhibits its varied phases in his tragedies. Lady Macbeth 
walks in her sleep wringing her hands in the vain endeavor 
to wash them of hercrime. It overshadows King Richard 
on the eve of battle, and haunts his dreams until springing 
up, he cries :— | 

Have mercy, Jesu! Soft! I did but dream. 

O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me! 

Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 

What do I fear? myself? there’s none else by; 

Richard loves Richard; that is, I am I. 


Is there a murderer here? No. Yes, I am; 
Then fly. What, from myself ? 


* * * 
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My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. 


_ Thus wrought upon he exclaims to his officers who now 
join him :— 
* * * Shadows tonight 


Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard, 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers. 


This is the reason for the common saying, “ Murder will 
out.” Sin of all kinds will out. How often do we hear of 
the guilty conscience, unable to bear its dreadful secret 
longer in solitude, throwing itself in full confession at the 
bar of justice, preferring the open expiation to this hidden 
consciousness of wrong. At Washington the government 
keeps an account known as the “conscience fund,” in which 
all who have wronged the country by robbery, by dishonest 
transactions, by evasion of taxes, may make restitution. 
And such accounts are opened more or less frequently in all 
concerns, public and private, by sufferers who seek to still 
this voice of conscience, to make peace with this voice of 
God in the soul. Conscience is thus seen to be a great 
universal hidden force to turn men back from evil. It is 
the voice of God speaking in judgment upon human con- 
duct. To the sinner it seems to speak in anger, in con- 
demnation. In disapproval of sin it certainly does speak, 
but always from love, not to condemn but to save man, the 
beloved child of God. As Milton says :— 

Conscience wakes despair 


That slumbered, wakes the bitter memory 
Of what he was, what is, and what must be. 


But with this awakening to despair comes also the awaken- 
ing to hope — hope of divine redemption and salvation — 
because conscience is the voice of God, and God is love, and 


love is merciful. 
But on the other hand, for those who do right, con- 
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science comes with added peace and joy in prosperity, and 
with messages of comfort and strength, even in the darkest 
hours of earthly vicissitude, suffering, injustice, or disgrace. 
With master-stroke again Shakespeare depicts this in the 
sudden downfall of Wolsey, who to Cromwell’s inquiring 
words of sympathy is enabled to reply : — 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell, 

I know myself now; and I feel within me 

A peace above all earthly dignities, 


A still and quiet conscience. 
* * * * * 


I am able now, methinks, 
Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, 
To endure more miseries and greater far 
Than my weak enemies dare offer. 


This is what conscience does. It makes cowards of us all 
when we do wrong and heroes of us when we do right. 
_ But now, let us ask more carefully what it is. The wisest 
philosophers have not given a truer answer than Theodore 
Parker's mother gave to her little boy ; but how do they ex- 
plain’it? They define it by saying, that conscience is an 
attribute of a being who is active, free, and under obligation 
with respect to right and wrong. Animals do not have it, 
man alone has conscience. Animals fear a master’s dis- 
pleasure and delight in his rewards. Man alone suffers or 
rejoices under his own disapproval or approval. In this 
sense he is his own master. Man alone has power to sit in 
judgment upon himself, pronouncing upon his own conduct 
and his own thoughts and feelings, saying, “ This is wrong,” 
“That is right.” This power of self-judgment, of self- 
approval, or self-condemnation is conscience. It places man 
under moral obligation. It makes him responsible for what 
he does and says, thinks and feels. 

Two gifts from the Creator, peculiarly human, are re- 
quired for this, namely, reason and a standard of right. 
The first, reason, is given from within as a faculty of the 
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soul, and the second, the standard or knowledge of right, is 
given from without — it must be learned. The first, reason, 
cannot be destroyed without annihilating the man. But the 
second, the standard of right, may be perverted, falsified, 
corrupted, and so the conscience as a guide in life may be 
enfeebled and even lost. The standard of right is, then, a 
matter of education. It comes only with the acquisition of 
earthly knowledge, and is, at first, under the dominion of 
self-interest, if not of selfishness. We learn from the man- 
ners and customs of the people about us. This is the 
material with which reason must work, the light in which 
self must be judged and guided. Happy is it for us if the 
people with whom we dwell have a knowledge of spiritual 
things to add, in order that conscience may be illumined 
with spiritual light and may guide us into heavenly forms 
of character. 

Hence we see the importance of knowing the truth, of 
having true and lofty standards by which to judge ourselves. 
The fall or rise of character hinges upon it. Men some- 
times say, “It matters not what you believe as long as you 
live conscientiously up to the light you have.” There is 
both truth and error in this, It is true that you are not 
responsible for a poor, blind comscience and a low life, if 
you are helplessly ignorant or have only low standards to 
judge yourself by. But it does matter a great deal whether 
any one takes pity on you and helps you with his higher 
standards or not, or whether you realize your own need, and 
seek earnestly for the highest light that can be found. 
Ignorant of the conditions one may seize a live electric 
wire. He is not morally to blame, but the consequences 
must follow nevertheless. He receives a shock hard to bear 
and to recover from, if it does not cost him his life. So 
moral responsibility always rests in heeding the voice of 
conscience, such as it is, but the consequences cannot rest 
there. The man who through error conscientiously does 
wrong must suffer the consequences of wrong-doing, and 
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often others must suffer with him, but then the consequences 
do not reach as deep a plane of his spiritual being as they 
would if he sinned against his conscience. Hence the Lord 
says :— 

- That servant which knew his Lord’s will, and made not ready, nor 
did according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes, but he that 


knew not, and did things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few 
stripes. (LUKE xii. 47.) 


This is why the Lord came into the world, because what 
men believe makes so much difference in the operations of 
conscience. He came into the world to restore the true 
standards of right and wrong. 

There can be no difference of opinion about the standard 
found in Him. However much men may doubt the impor- 
tance of His coming and declare that there are other stand- 
ards than His in the prophets and great men of other times, 
nations, and religions, still all must confess that a practically 
perfect standard for the conscience is given in Jesus Christ. 
And He declares of Himself, “ He that followeth Me shall 
not walk in darkness, but have the light of life” (JoHN viii. 12). 
Is not this equivalent to saying, “Shall have the perfect 
standard to judge himself by, to guide him in the formation 
of character for eternal life’’? Moreover, the Gospel of 
John opens with the declaration that all things have been 
made by Him, and that He is the true light which lighteth 
every man coming into the world —the Word made flesh to 
dwell among us — while like a mighty and devout prayer for 
His coming sound through the centuries the Psalmists’ 
words, saying : — 

Thy Word is a lamp to my feet and a light unto my path. 


Send out Thy light and Thy truth, let them lead me, 
Let them bring me to Thy holy hill and to Thy tabernacles. 


Conscience, then, is formed by the standard sought, Chris- 
tian conscience by the Christian standard, and then by judg- 
ing and guiding self in the light of it. The truths of divine 
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revelation thus received and applied by reason become the 
voice of God speaking in thesoul. For the truth is from 
God and the rational faculty is from Him, and He operates 
both in us and operates them continually. 

For He is not a far-away God, as we are so often reminded, 
who lived and created thousands or millions of years ago, and 
after setting the universe in motion left it to run of itself by 
an indwelling force which He has imparted and separated 
from Himself. He is a living, ever-present, ever-creating, 
ever-operating, and revealing God and Father. If He should 
leave us for an instant, reason, thought, words, and deeds, 
and the ability to judge of them would be gone instantly. 
It would mean instantaneous annihilation. He operates all 
your faculties for you, and screens His presence behind 
your conscience in order that you may not be conscious of 
it, and so may be free to think and act your own life for 
yourself, and enjoy it for yourself, and have the joy of your 
own approval, and the joy of blessing others with your love 
and sympathy and service. The voice of your conscience, 
then, is His voice speaking in your soul through the powers 
of reason and intelligence which He has given you. He 
speaks to you through these faculties much as a friend 
speaks through a telephone. If you fail to hear Him aright 
it is because your spiritual telephone, your conscience, is out 
of order. 

Your self-judgment by your conscience every day and 
every hour is His judgment. You will never have any 
other. He is always judging you so. He will never judge 
you in any other way. This process of judgment may and 
should reach deeper and deeper planes of thought and affec- 
tion, year after year, as more truth is learned and lived, 
exposing what is false and condemning what is selfish, and, 
therefore, evil — not for the sake of condemning and punish- 
ing, however, but for the sake of guiding into all truth and 
leading into all love, usefulness, and happiness. This is 
human progress — progress into deeper and loftier realms of 
righteousness and of love forever. 
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Some dread the day of judgment after death. But now is 
the time to meet it. Now is the time to stand in awe of the 
divine voice and sin not. Now is the time to heed it and 
be saved by it —led into heavenly forms of character which 
shall abide and progress forever. 

For if we do not heed it now by obedience, the voice will 
grow fainter and fainter, more distant with our departure 
from the divine standard until it is lost. But even this is of 
divine mercy. For if a man will choose for himself a life of 
selfishness —a life so different from the eternal goodness 
of his Creator and God that he cannot live with Him and be 
happy in His presence —it is not of the nature of lové to 
keep on speaking to him about it, chiding him, and torment- 
ing him with thoughts of it. So the man is permitted to 
neglect, deny, and forget the divine standards which guide 
and govern the life of heaven, and to find such satisfactions 
as he can in his own lower standards, even if they are so 
low as to be false and wicked. So conscience or the voice 
of God in the soul fades away until it dies out and merci- 
fully ceases after the final judgment in the life after death 
— that great final judgment referred to in the Scriptures as 
“the last day.” 

But man can have no real happiness without a conscience. 
It is pleasant when we have done well to receive expressions 
of love and approval from our friends, but what is that 
pleasure in comparison with the peace and happiness of an 
approving conscience! As the stings of conscience, the 
pangs of remorse, are the bitterest of all miseries, so the 
approval of conscience is the greatest of all joy, the deepest 
of all peace, because it expresses the approval and love of 
the Lord — His joy and peace in us. The happiness of 
doing good for the single love of goodness itself, the joy 
of serving the neighbor for the single love of the neighbor 
himself, the peace of loving the Lord for Himself alone, are 
above all possible selfish considerations, all possible dignities 
and honors of the world, all possible earthly rewards. Hence 
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the highest blessing possible is promised in the Lord's para- 
ble of the talents, not in the words, “ Thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things,” 
but in the words, “ Well done, good and faithful servant 
. enter thou into the joy of thy Lord” (Marr. xxv. 21). 
This is the deep, sweet, holy joy and peace of heaven, with- 
out which all other joys, even of the angels, would die. 
There is no other door through which a soul can enter 
heaven than this one of a satisfied conscience—a _ con- 
science clear with men and at peace with God. This is the 
forgiveness of sins, and to bring this the Lord Jesus came 
into the world, lived, suffered, died, and rose glorified. This 
is what He offers to give us if we follow Him —a clear con- 
science at peace with God. 


Come unto Me [He says] all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. Take My yoke upon you and learn of Me, for I am 
meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest to your souls, for My 
yoke is easy and My burden is light. (MATT. xi. 28, 29.) 


This is the whole burden of the fall. Eden is to teach 
us of that happy state of infancy in the individual or in the 
race when the Lord’s love flows pure into the heart and, 
unimpeded by selfishness, unobstructed by worldliness, 
unclouded by earthliness, gives a direct perception of good 
and evil. To be so innocent and tender as to rest and live 
in the delights of pure love, and to be guarded and guided 
by those delights, is to be in Eden. The serpent is to teach 
us of the earthly senses which all too soon tempt us to trust 
them instead of the Lord in deciding what is good and what 
evil for us. ‘ Their decisions are selfish, just the opposite of 
the Lord’s given to us in love, The serpent, as the Lord 
says, is a liar from the beginning and abides not in the 
truth, for there is no truth in him. He is the father of lies. 
So when we heed the allurements of the earthly senses the 
divine voice is no longer heard. 

Then a new way of speaking to us is provided. Instead 
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of a consciousness of what is pleasing to the divine love, 
conscience tells us what is required by the divine wisdom. 
It begins by warning us against the wrong, startling us with 
a sense of dread, and tormenting us if we do not turn and 
do right, but it ends, if we obey, by leading us into the 
truth and restoring us to the delights of the divine love 
and a consciousness of its approval. Surely it is a blessed 
gift to fallen humanity, this voice of God hidden in the trees 
of the garden, in the knowledges of righteousness which 
grow in man’s mind when he makes the Bible the book of 
his life. It is a blessing in disguise, for when it speaks it 
seems to condemn and cast out of Eden, while its only pur- 
pose is to lead back and save. 

How wonderfully this paradise was regained for us in the 
divine-human life of the Lord Jesus! Until He came the 
seed of the fallen woman struggled in vain with the seed of 
the serpent. Earthly appearances of the divine displeasure, 
of the antagonism of divine to human interests, were too 
much for man’s unaided reason ; these floods of falsity swept 
over him and destroyed his hopes of reconciliation with the 
Giver of Life. Worldliness allured him and led him farther 
from the gates of heaven. The necessaries of earthly exist- 
ence enslaved him, and natural habits and external customs 
and traditions fettered him, until even conscience was per- 
ishing, and then the help came from the divine throne above 
the heavens. God bowed the heavens and came down. The 
seed of the woman filled with the divine life prevailed over 
the seed of the serpent. The Lord Jesus entered into all 
the fallen conditions of human birth, but He never neglected 
the voice of conscience, never yielded to the voice of the ser- 
pent tempting Him. And so that little, fallen, weak, strug- 
gling human conscience grew in His breast until at the age 
of twelve years it was recognized as the voice of the Father 
speaking in His divine soul. The clouds of the earthly senses 
melted beneath its increasing beams, the light of heaven shone 
down with rainbow promise amidst refreshing showers of good 
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earthly judgment, while plane after plane of heavenly wisdom 
opened up for Him within the letter of the sacred Scriptures. 
So the Word, the voice of God was made flesh in Jesus — 
such was the growth of conscience with which He judged 
Himself and guarded His thoughts from satan, and protected 
His affections from the assaults of the devil, and then the 
divine approval came first through the angels of the heavens 
which He had defended and opened into new relations 
with Himself. After His temptation-combats, angels drew 
near and comforted Him. So conscience, the divine voice 
within, taught Him that every jot and tittle of the law given 
from without must be fulfilled. And finally the highest plane 
of all was opened under the guidance of that voice, and con- 
sctence became consciousness of the Father, the divine love 
speaking tenderly within His breast, and He exclaimed: 
“ He that sent Me is with Me: the Father hath not left Me 
alone ; for I do always those things that please Him.” 

Thus in Him humanity is restored to a consciousness of 
the presence of divinity. God is revealed again in the 
midst of the garden of human souls; His voice is again 
heard and recognized, and the way is again open to the tree 
of life eternal, which is the consciousness of the love and 
approval of the Lord in human conduct. 


Voice of our God, oh yet be near! 
In low, sweet accents whisper peace ; 
Direct us on our pathway here, 
Then bid in heaven our wanderings cease.—BULFINCH. 


H. Cuinton Hay. 
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THE PULPIT AND MODERN THOUGHT.* 
I.—THE PULPIT AND PHILOSOPHY. 


So much is being said in these days about the decline of 
the pulpit in its power to attract men to church, that I fear 
the announcement of the subject of these lectures may sug- 
gest the idea that I am offering philosophy and other kin- 
dred subjects in the pulpit as a kind of counter attraction 
to the golf links and other pleasant diversions which are 
supposed to be robbing the church of at least the masculine 
portion of its congregation. While the lack of philosophy 
in the pulpit may indeed have much to do with the dis- 
satisfaction of men with the church, and with their disinclina- 
tion to attend its preaching, I do not think that philosophy 
itself will ever be the power that draws men to church, nor 
that the philosophically inclined will alone be those who 
make up the church’s congregation. And yet, paradoxical 
as the statement may seem, I think the lack of philosophy 
in the pulpit will be as detrimental to the man of plain com- 
mon sense and the least given to idealistic inquiry as to the 
man whose delight is in the intellectual sport of meta- 
physical speculation. 

Nor, on the other hand, do I requiré philosophy in the 
pulpit as there to please or satisfy the preacher himself, 
except so far as the use of any tool is delightful that helps 
the better to do the work in hand. As the philosophic 
satisfaction in the hearer is subordinate to the religious 
one, so it must be in the preacher. In both it must be felt 
as that only of a means adequate to its end and not the end 
itself. 


* Three lectures delivered before the New-Church Theological School at 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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I.— RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY TO THEOLOGY. 


And this brings us at once to the important question of 
the actual relation of philosophy to theology, and, more con- 
cretely considered, of the philosopher to the theologian. 
The doctrine is not unfamiliar in this environment that it is 
the better policy for the philosopher not to attach himself to 
the institutional church lest he compromise his rational 
freedom or at least imperil the perfectly judicial attitude of 
his mind. This idea, of course, is based on the theory that 
man is never to know the truth but is to be ever in the 
search for it, which means, too, the constant doubt as to its 
ever being found in any of the concrete forms presented. 
The maintenance of the judicial freedom and calmness of 
the philosopher by withholding from any church alliance, 
means also the exaltation of the philosophic concept of the 
truth above that of theology or of religion. The religious 
concept of the truth is of that which is revealed, and this, 
as it concerns God, is the substance of theology. The 
judicial capacity of the philosopher should be based, of 
course, upon the widest knowledge, or the knowledge of 
those things which form the basis of a right judgment 
regarding everything. According to Aristotle, theology is 
the first philosophy, because it is the knowledge of the 
divine as the principle of all being —the first cause and the 
good. (See Metaphysics, xi. 7; xti. 6-10.) Swedenborg 
also in “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 2, makes the inmost of 
thought to be the “ perception of ends,” which is similar to 
the knowledge of the good as the final cause in Aristotle. 
This knowledge of the good as dwelling in God and making 
the primary substance of His being ts, of course, the essence 
of theology. Theology is the study of the divine ends, or 
the infinite purposes of the divine good. As it is from this 
end or purpose alone from which any work or thing may be 
judged as to its perfection or imperfection, it follows that 
any judicial attitude of the philosopher located bencath this 
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plane of the divine ends must be such as to narrow the 
vision and its judgments. 

The ideal judgments of the truth or non-truth of things 
may, according to the philosopher, find their basis in the 
human reason pure and simple, and so concern themselves 
very little about ends or the supposed good — may even 
question the reality of any such concept as a divine good or 
a divine end. The whole materialistic theory of evolution 
at the present day rests in this attitude — finding no end in 
nature originating in a moral purpose of good or benevo- 
lence. The only alternative for a philosophy rejecting this 
materialistic evolution—which is world-widely removed 
from the evolution of a divine end of good into its effects in 
nature — is the assertion of the end as inmost and supreme, 
as even within and above the world of ideas about which the 
reason is concerned, and as constituting the Real itself, of 
which the whole realm of truth is but the ideal or its presen- 
tation to the intellectual vision. It is this exaltation of the 
end or of theology in philosophy that gives any real value 
to its concepts and its judgments. 


II.— THE KNOWLEDGE OF ENDS. 


Whence, then, is this knowledge of ends, which affords to 
philosophy its true judicial attitude? If it is regarded asa 
conclusion of the reason itself, it is none the less something 
which is, by its very nature, set above or as giving the law 
to reason. Just as the end or purpose of any work of man 
is what shapes the way of doing it or creates its own 
method, so must the supreme end of the universe evolve its 
own way or law of creation or of its own evolution into 
effect in an actual world. Philosophy, then, in assuming 
the judicial attitude of the knower, must posit the author- 
ity —the inmost maker of its own knowledge, and that is 
the divine end itself as existing in the universal Knower — 
God. To deny this is to deny the validity of its own judg- 
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ments ; for all other knowledge but this of the conceiver of 
the end of the universe is fragmentary and imperfect. 
Merely ideal or rational judgments are vague and uncertain, 
except so far as they seize what is the Real in them, and 
that Real isthe End—the Divine Good. “He that teacheth 
man knowledge shall He not know?” The reality of all our 
knowledge depends absolutely upon the reality of a divine 
or universal knowledge. 

The inconsistency is apparent, therefore, of the philoso- 
pher’s fear that theology or the knowledge of God as inmost 
and supreme would invalidate the rationality of his judg- 
ments. Kant did not so fear. Recognizing the inability 
of the pure reason as such to create or yield the real con- 
cept of the three great essential verities — God, freedom, 
and immortality — and seeing how worthless for practical 
ends of life, whether morally or intellectually, would be all 
the operations of the Pure Reason without these three, he 
erects, as it were, the sanctuary of his whole philosophic 
system in his doctrine of the Practical Reason and of “ Reli- 
gion within the Bounds of the Practical Reason.”” Whether 
we can prove or not, by purely rational processes, that God 
is, that the soul is free and is immortal —and these he 
admits we cannot prove from sensuous experience — which 
is the only basis of all our other knowledge, still we must, 
for the realization of the highest ends of our life, assume 
that these are actual verities, and we must live exactly as if 
they were true. So far was Kant from fearing the narrow- 
ing or limiting effect of religion upon the rational judgments. 
How far the institutional church shall perfectly voice these 
great verities to the individual philosopher will depend on 
its ability to see and apprehend the truths of divine revela- 
tion. For it is assumed that the mere facts of the truth 
being divine and the possibility of its being revealed are 
no longer disputed by the philosopher who sees the alone 
reality of the knowledge of the divine ends. Of this knowl- 
edge it can be said aut Caesar, aut nihil —it is supreme or 
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nothing. If supreme, it creates, and is not a creation of 
our reason. Hence it is revealed. If the church is blind 
to the revelation, and its mind too gross to admit other than 
materialistic and earthy ideas into its conception of revealed 
truth, then let philosophy with a true idealism, that is, with 
a mind trained to see things in intellectual light and under 
the “form of eternity,” or in their essential and real rela- 
tions as determined by the eternal end of good which creates 
and disposes them — let philosophy thus come to the aid of 
the institutional or preaching church, and through the pul- 
pit if not in the pulpit correct forever the delusion that the- 
ology is a hindrance to rational judgments by the divine 
assurance itself: ‘“ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free!’”’ The philosopher’s fear of church 
attachments was not without its reasonable ground in a 
past. age when the church’s dogma was by its very import 
opposed to the free exercise of the human reason. The 
word is still used as synonymous with doctrine, but it should 
be remembered that it once meant the doctrine taught by 
authority, and which must be believed, whether reasonable 
or not, on the peril of excommunication or of spiritual death. 
Dogma is no longer such an object of terror. The only au- 
thority recognized by enlightened men in the new age upon 
which we are entering now, that “all things are made new,” 
in the newly-opened Word, is the authority of the truth as 
recognized by the spiritual reason of the man to whom it 
appeals. But this does not mean now any more than in 
Kant’s day or in the time of Aquinas, or even of Locke or 
Spinoza or Leibnitz, that truth any more than reality itself 
is a product of human minds, or that there can be any other 
ultimate source of it or of our knowledge of it than the 
divine itself as it reveals itself to man. Such revelation it 
is the office of the church itself to teach, according to its 
light and its ability. What it teaches it teaches not as 
dogma imposed upon man’s belief by threat or terror, but 
as doctrine shedding a diviner light of truth upon all the 
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knowledges acquired by the senses, and unifying, harmoni- 
zing, perfecting these into the perfect, the highest knowl- 
edge, that of God Himself. From what has been said it 
follows that revealed truth according to its very definition as 
the truth of God, or of the end and the inmost reality, must, 
by its very nature, find impossible any conflict with the truths 
of the ideal plane of the mind-philosophy, or of the actual 
plane of the mind-science. Rather must revelation, accord- 
ing to the philosophic concept itself of it, be the illuminator, 
the expander, the perfecter of all our knowledges, just as the 
knowledge of any object from its end or purpose throws by 
a kind of creative magic a form, and beauty, and perfection 
upon what may have been only an incongruous and meaning- 
less mass or heap of particulars. We see how inadequate 
was Emerson’s judgment when in his famous essay upon 
Swedenborg in “ Representative Men,” he concludes an elo- 
quent passage on Swedenborg’s wonderful doctrine of cor- 
respondences wherein he teaches that, “the very organic form 
resembles the end inscribed on it,” and that, “the reason 
why all and single things in the heavens and in the earth 
are representative is because they exist from an influx of 
the Lord through heaven,” he (Emerson) goes on to say 
that, “this design of exhibiting such correspondences which, 
if adequately executed, would be the poem of the world in 
which all history and science would play an essential part, 
was narrowed and defeated by the exclusively theological 
direction which his inquiries took.” 

As if theological inquiries could possibly, in any philo- 
sophic sense, or any such sense as a student of Swedenborg 
should have attached to the word, be “exclusive” or “ nar- 
rowing,’ when these inquiries throw, as no other writings 
have done, the light of the universal divine ends upon the 
whole congeries of created things, and enable the Divine 
Image Itself to be reflected in the whole created universe as 
well as in the intricate experiences of human souls! The 
remark of Emerson serves to illustrate how much his judi- 
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cial attitude would have been helped by a better knowledge 
of the theology he calls narrow, which was, however, only 
narrow in his own contracted vision of it. 


IlII.— THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE CHURCH. 


It will now, I think, be seen that, with all reasonable con- 
cessions to the philosopher’s jealousy of interference with 
his judicial freedom, there is no injury the church could do 
to him or to society at large so great as to lay aside its 
voice of authority and preach its divine truths merely as 
pleadings at the bar of philosophic reason. It is not the 
rationalizing or critical faculty that the worshipper at 
church desires to have awakened or exercised — least of all 
will the philosopher find a divine refreshment in hearing 
the utterances of revealed truth transformed into the tech- 
nical phrases of the lecture room. This would be like 
turning the rustic highway with its pleasant variety of 
hedges and brambles and the vistas, here through shady 
woods and there over pleasant open meadows, through 
which the philosopher — despite his traditional preference 
for the city since Socrates’ time — may like to stroll for rest 
to his thoughts —like turning this ramble, I say, into a 
botanical or geological museum with specimens all labelled 
in their rows. The preacher should be armed with a com- 
plete armor of philosophy, but it should be absolutely con- 
cealed from view beneath the garment of the bearer of a 
truth straight from heaven or from the mouth of God. 
When challenged, either by rationalistic doubts in his own 
mind or by those of his hearers, let him be ready with his 
defence, but let him not provoke doubt or controversy by 
the unnecessary vaunting of his valor, nor let him ever 
think that any rational conclusion whatever is of worth for 
its own sake, apart from the service it can render in the 
conduct of life. The truth of philosophy is a fine weapon, 
but not to be worn constantly in view. Exercise with the 
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foils is graceful and may prepare the fencer for a serious 
emergency, but we would not see it made the only or the 
normal form of exercise for brain or muscle. 


IV.— THE “INTERIOR INTUITION.” 


In speaking thus of the aid which philosophy will bring 
to the pulpit, I have in mind needs both of the hearer and 
the preacher ; and on the hearers’ side especially that which 
is described by Swedenborg in a passage in the “Arcana,” 
as the need of, “the superior or interior intuition of the 
intellectual faculty’ (4760), which, together with what the 
philosophers are calling the “will to believe,” but what 
Swedenborg in the same passage calls the “affirmative dis- 
position,” constitute the necessary conditions for receiving 
spiritual truth into the natural or scientific mind. “Those,” 
says Swedenborg, “whose intellectual faculty possess the 
superior or interior intuition, and who, in an affirmative dis- 
position consult the knowledges of natural science in regard 
to divine truth, see in these scientific knowledges confirma- 
tions of the truth, if not otherwise, at least by correspond- 
ences.” By which I understand him to mean here the 
parallelisms or analogies between the processes of nature 
and those of spirit. While philosophy, strictly regarded, 
can have nothing to do with the will to believe — concern- 
ing itself, as it must, solely with the intellectual require- 
ments — it certainly has a large part to play in furnishing 
that “superior or interior intuition to the intellectual fac- 
ulty,” on which the confirmations of divine truth so much 
depend. For the office of philosophy in relation to faith in 
the divine would seem to be analogous to that of the 
rational faculty itself in its relation to the natural or sensu- 
ous mind beneath and the spiritual mind above itself. Many 
things which Swedenborg says of the rational faculty or 
plane of the mind apply perfectly to the function of phil- 
osophy in relation to faith itself and its higher insights and 
knowledges. Thus :— 
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When man is in the world his rational is distinct from his natural 
[plane of thought], insomuch that he can be drawn from external sensu- 
ous things and in some degree from interior sensuous things and be in 
his rational, thus in spiritual thought. (Arcana Ccelestia, 3391.) 

The things of reason illustrated by the divine are appearances of 
truth. All appearances of truth in which is the Divine are of the 
rational faculty, insomuch that rational truths and appearances of truth 
are the same, whereas scientific things belong to the natural plane. 
Rational truths can never exist and come forth except from an inflowing 
of the Divine into the rational faculty of man and through the things of 
reason into the scientific things which belong to the natural plane of the 
mind. The things that then take place in the rational (mind) appear in 
the natural plane as an image of many things together in a mirror. 
(Jbid., 3368.) 


Note here the very important fact that the natural is 
made the mirror reflecting the interior things of the reason, 
and not the reverse, as this has a very important bearing on 
the whole doctrine of psychology and epistemology. 

But these “images of many things together in a mirror”’ 
are not a shapeless congeries, for the very reason that they 
are what have taken place in the reason. What now is 
this that takes place in the reason ? 

Says Swedenborg further : — 

Man is born into nothing rational, but only into the faculty of receiv- 
ing it; and as he learns and imbues all things, so he becomes rational. 
This is done by the way of the body; but there is something constantly 
flowing in from the interior which receives the things thus entering 
[from the bodily senses] and disposes them into order. Hence is their 
order and the relationships among them: hence it is evident that the 


rational faculty of man is from the divine-celestial as its father. 
(/bid., 2557.) 


And the same truth as to the origin of the reasoning 
faculty is stated in another place as follows : — 


The faculty of thinking rationally, regarded in itself, is not of man 
but of God with him. Upon this depends human reason in general. 
(Divine Love and Wisdom, 23.) 


We have only to go back to Descartes and Spinoza, not 
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to“speak of Aristotle, whom Swedenborg calls “our first 
philosopher,” to find how universally accepted was this idea 
that the something flowing into the rational mind from 
above and disposing the natural images there and giving 
them relation was a divine illumination, and that this higher 
source of truth and its relationships is not itself the truth in 
its appearance or its ideas, that is, as phenomenal, but the 
truth as one with its substance the divine good — which is 
truly the one Father, not only in heaven but of heaven, or 
of the orderly relation of souls and of the ideas themselves 
in the soul. 


V.— IDEALISM: TWO FORMS TO BE AVOIDED. 


The means which philosophy employs for the cultivation 
of this “superior and interior intuition,” is its various forms 
or systems of idealism. As these, however, contain some 
radical defects, it is only with careful discrimination that 
the various “‘idealisms,” so called, of to-day, can be availed 
of by the preacher of revealed truth. Two forms— one a 
more ancient, the other perhaps the most modern — in 
vogue to-day must be avoided, and these are what are 
known as the “absolute idealism,” and the “ personal ideal- 
ism.” I say these must be avoided, because they are utterly 
inconsistent with not only the theological but with the phil- 
osophical concept of God, on which alone it is possible to 
construct the religious system of faith or of life—to do 
which is the preacher's business. 


A.— Absolute Idealism. 


The pulpit, in a word, can have nothing to do with the 
Absolute, nor with a universe that consists merely in an 
Absolute realizing itself as at once subject and object. For 
nothing is absolute but nothing itself, since the absolute 
means the unrelated ; and it is impossible for any thing or 
any being that is to be without some relation, if only that 
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of simple distinction from what is not itself. And if that 
which is not itself, or is not being, cannot be the object of 
a relation, then, being must find its relation to that which is 
in itself, for the whole or all cannot be so absolute as not to 
have relation to its parts. Therefore, the only existence 
the absolute or the infinite can have in theology is that 
which is implied in the positive and not the negative sense, 
of the term. “The infinite,’’ says Swedenborg, “is called 
infinite because it has infinite things in itself.” This is an 
infinite which can create and produce, and from which all 
things can be traced, whereas from the absolute nothing, 
nothing can come. Whether in the oriental doctrine of the 
abysmal all, out of which things assume form, only to suffer 
in so doing and to yearn for the return into the blessed 
nothing, or in the modern Hegelianism which brings the 
world out of nothing merely by force of a logical definition, 
or the assertion of something over against nothing as the 
necessary rational antithesis, in both we find an utterly 
sterile source for a substantial world of intelligent, free, and 
happy creatures. 

Whereas, if we view the whole of being positively or under 
the categories, the-three necessary degrees of all existent 
being, namely — end, cause, effect — we gndow this whole 
with its genetic function, and account for the world we know 
with joy and not with sorrow. For nothing can actually exist, 
except by virtue of its three discrete degrees of end, cause, 
and effect. Any object we contemplate must have had, in 
order to be what it is and not something else, its two prior 
shaping conditions —its “how” and its “why.” Its how is 
its efficient cause, embracing the law and the means by 


which the object came into effect; the why is the final 


cause or the end — what we call the “good” or the “use” 
of the thing, for which it, through its “how” or efficient 


‘cause, came into effect. There is no effect without its 


cause, and there is no cause without its end or purpose-for- 
which. _ This is the productive idealism of Aristotle and of 
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Swedenborg, according to which the end is found in the 
good itself; the cause is the ideal, it means the processes 
or intermediates by which the good takes form in intellect 
and puts on the machinery and the armor of law ; and, finally, 
the effect is the end and its good made actual in its created 
object. The source of everything, then, is found in an 
original desire for it by somebody, without which want it 
would never have come into being. And if, by the old form 
of dispute, it be asked, “ What then — since everything must 
have a cause and that cause is somebody's want of it — what 
then is the cause of that somebody?” we need only answer 
that somebody is self-caused because it is the Want itself, 
the Infinite Desire or Love, out of which a world comes into 
being from the very nature of its source, since it is the very 
nature of love to demand an object, and of infinite and 
omnipotent love to create one for itself. 

The Infinite Love, then, is not only the final cause, but 
itself the primal substance of the universe, being the first 
mover itself, unmoved except by its own impulses, and 
the universal “Why” or the purpose-for-which of all the 
things that exist. It loses wholly the emptiness of an abso- 
lute and becomes the Real in its fullest and most positive 
sense. For it is substance, in that it is that without which 
nothing could be what it is, which is a sufficient definition 
of anything and so of the universe as a whole. This sub- 
stance, then —the infinite Love which desires a world to 
love and to bless — clothes itself as the first necessary step 
in creation, with its own “how” or law, which is the divine 
wisdom, and here the good puts on those phenomena or 
“appearances of truth,” which we read of above, and which, 
in the language of philosophy, are the Ideas in which the 
Real brings itself to view and becomes the possible object of 
rational thought. It is in this plane of the divine ideas — 
the infinitely many appearances of truth in which the divine 
good of the end shapes its going forth —that philosophy 
finds its sphere, for here is the multifold, and here is the 
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relationship or the society of the many under one, or of the 
parts making a whole, since a part is not a part of a whole 
except by its relation to every other part of the whole. 

And it is through this plane of the ideas of the divine 
wisdom — constituting in itself a spiritual world as these 
ideas are embodied in immortal spirits —that a natural 
world exists, a world of effects or of the uses in which the 
ends of divine love are made actual. The three planes of 
the Real, the Ideal, the Actual, correspond to the Good, the 
True, and the Useful, and in the whole of being, to God, the 
spiritual world, and the natural world. They thus make up 
the trinal monism in which philosophy may find its freest 
and most fruitful scope, at the same time that it leads the 
minds of its votaries more and more into that “superior and 
interior intuition,’ which may behold the eternal trinity 
which constitutes the central truth of revelation. 


B.— Pluralism and Personal /dealism. 


Equally with the empty and sterile doctrine of the Abso- 
lute is to be avoided the fallacious conception of a pluralism 
of creative sources or minds constituting a spiritual world 
or city of God in which God is present by a kind of logical 
necessity or as completing the system in affording to all a 
common ideal, for the aspiration of the individual spirits 
who otherwise are quite independent and self-originating. 
This so-called personal idealism, in which the only moral 
motive is found in the self-originating ideal of the indi- 
vidual, prompted by the community of experience with other 
souls, is the atheistic evolution applied to minds and can 
have no affinity with the doctrine of God as the source, not 
only of things and minds, but of ideas — every idea being 
the form or “appearance of truth” put on by one of the 
infinite motions of good which go to constitute the all- 
creating Love. 

We have seen a school of modern Jews erecting the free 
constitutional government of America into the embodiment 
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of their long-awaited Messiah. Not unlike seems this move- 
ment of the personal idealists following the framers of the 
Constitution “in order to form a more perfect union”’ among 
the free and independent states, to introduce God as the 
“common rational ideal, the fulfilled type of every mind as 
the living bond of their union, ruling not by authority, but 
by reason” (Howison, in Limits of Evolution: Preface, p. 
xiii). To this God of the Pluralists would seem to be given 
not absolute power, but only those powers “not reserved by 
the individual states,” and this power is only the “influence 
of an ideal — the only causation in the moral world.” But 
the ideal in a working republic exists elsewhere than in the 
aspiration of the states. It exists as an executive function 
embodied in a person, and, unlike the elective sovereign, it 
is, as the creative ideal, prior to and the former of the in- 
dividual states and of the regulated autonomy. The laws of 
free states are the product of a free self-subjection to a 
prior and supreme law which can, therefore, in no true 
sense, be called supplementary, any more than can God be 
said to be “ included in the circle” of such independent and 
individual creative powers (p. xiv). 


VI.— THE HUMAN PROPRIUM. 


The plausible side of pluralism or personal idealism is the 
emphasis given to the human froprium or self-hood and the 
seemingly logical carrying out of the idea of mind as such 
being the creator of nature, and of each individual making 
his own environment. Its fatal weakness is in not recogni- 
zing the truth that man is not life, but is only a recipient of 
life. While through his varied individuality and his power 
of reaction or of finiting (that is, “the check”) a world of 
time and space exists, it exists not from him as its source, 
but rather in him and for him, as the actualized use and end 
of a supreme divine creation. That each spirit is gifted 
with an initiative creative power is a part of that conscious- 
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ness which constitutes the spirit an individual. It is the 
same individual spontaneity that actuates every cell in the 
human body, nay, every minutest grain of sand or infinites- 
imal atom; but it is a spontaneity implanted and given, 
and not self-originating. It is a part of the reaction that 
answers to love’s want of an object that can receive and can 
freely reciprocate that love. So the many individual spirits 
with their infinite variety constitute together, through their 
combined spheres of radiation, a spiritual world which is the 
medium or efficient cause whereby the natural world actually 
exists in all its multiform phenomena. But that which alone 
makes the world a cosmos, and which can alone make the 
spiritual world or any part of it a heaven, is the creative 
divine spirit itself which is the essential End which -has 
designed all these individual variations, and knows how to 
combine them into a harmony that shall fully express and 
actualize its own love, its own good. The very divisions 
resulting even to contradictory personalities, and involving 
the moral choice of good or evil, are a part of that function 
of the Eternal One-in-three, the end of good actualizing 
itself through the cause —the truth —into the effect, the 
reactive world of the free individual. While good is one, 
truth is division; it is the father of the dialectic, because it 
affords the forms of “the other,” therefore of all the altru- 
istic, the mutual love. While good is the one substance, 
truth is the source of form, of the many, and of relation. 
Its office is the same as that of light, in which forms 
become visible through the distinction of one point from 
another. Light is the first creation. Hence the first act 
in creation is the production by love of this dividing and 
defining power of light, its own wisdom through whom, as 
through the Word in the beginning, all things are made. It 
is the first step of the self-finiting of the infinite good. 
These truths are to become, when clothed in natural forms, 
the separate neighbors of a divine society, in which the one 
inflowing love will always seck its infinite variation and at 
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the same time its infinite harmony. They are light as the 
source of color, plurality of truths being the manifold mani- 
festations of the one divine love —the original E/ohim in 
God, not many gods, but the self-dividing and the self-finiting 
power of the infinite. And hence in the Genesis of the world 
we read that God, E/ohim, said, “ Let there be light, and God 
saw that it was good.” Not evil is this division, but good, 
for the truth is the very form and creative instrument of 
good itself, and the pluralism of truth or the altruism of the 
divine society is only the means of bringing the real end 
which is the infinite love to its desired effect. 


VI.— THE REAL, THE IDEAL, AND THE ACTUAL. 


I have intimated already here in what way the philosophic 
idealism may conduce, not only to the hearers satisfaction in 
receiving the revealed truths of theology, but how it may 
help the preacher in giving a rational form to his own way 
of thinking of revealed truth and of presenting it to others. 
For philosophy, as it deals with ideas as its sole material, 
has for its very field those “appearances of truth” in the 
rational plane of the mind, by which the good of the divine 
love descends into man’s ordinary thinking and purposing. 
The ideal, it must be remembered, while it is the highest 
attainment of philosophic vision, is not yet the highest 
reality. The ideal, as its very name implies, coming from 
Lidoes — appearance or visible form —#sw— is not the thing 
itself, but its manifestation, That thing itself —the very 
substance — is the real, the one good or love, whose form is 
the truth, and whose action or operation is a working world 
of uses mutually related and capable of forming a perfect 
whole —a true society or city of God. The trine of the 
Real, the Ideal, and the Actual, will serve as the supreme 
categories for the preachers’ arrangement of all his knowl- 


edges and teachings. 
Applied to the conception of God, the Real, which is the 
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divine good, is the Father; the Ideal, the divine wisdom or 
logos, is the Son; and the Actual is the operation of these 
two in a created world of uses. 

Applied to the doctrine of revelation, the Real, which is 
infinite love, seeks of necessity its utterance to another than 
itself, and this utterance is by a series of infoldings or 
symbolic clothings. The first clothing of the Real is in its 
ideal, and this again clothes itself in the actual. Hence 
the symbolic or correspondential character of all nature, and 
hence the means of writing in natural language the great 
Parable of a divine word or holy scripture, whose literal 
sense may afford a basis for men’s thoughts, while its inner 
sense may be the resting-place of angelic spirits, and so 
man may be brought into association with heaven. 

Applied to the doctrines of incarnation and redemption, 
the actual or natural plane, since it is that of free reaction, 
is the origin of evil, as well as of the moral good, of man. 
And the ideal or the /ogos descending into the disordered 
or evil plane of nature finds access into the very hells of 
fallen humanity and, bringing through its pure channel the 
power of the Divine Good into the enfeebled will of good in 
man, breaks the fetters of sin, and so, by the truth, sets free 
again the human aspiration to God. 

Applied to the problems of providence and human free- 
dom we find the Real or the Divine Good actualized only on 
the plane of free reaction, that is, of man’s consciousness of 
perfect moral freedom. While taught by faith that the real 
freedom belongs to God alone, or the perfect union of love 
and wisdom, which is good and its own order, in the divine 
itself, man also by his very consciousness is created to act 
as of himself, since otherwise there would be no free reac- 
tion or response to the divine love. To bring this freedom 
of man’s self-hood into harmony with the perfect freedom 
of the divine nature, is a process of uniting truth in the un- 
derstanding with the desire of the will; and this is the re- 


generation of the human soul, the “being born anew of 
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water and of the spirit.” For, as we have seen above, truth, 
as the ground of diversity or variety, is the source of relation, 
and hence, of mutuality or the neighbor. Hence neighbor- 
love is distinctly a spiritual love or the love grounded in the 
society of spirits as distinguished from the celestial love of 
God, or of the one Good itself, which highest love, like the 
heat of the flame, is invisible until it has taken form in the 
light of truth and its relations. Therefore all true love of 
God, while burning as a secret flame in the inmost of man’s 
motive, as the real within its ideal, never takes form or be- 
comes visible even to.man himself except in the love to the 
fellow-man, that is, on the plane of truth and its altruism, its 
relations, and hence the philosophic truth of the apostle’s 
argument: “For if a man love not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how shall he love God whom he hath not seen?” 
The truth, therefore, is the “seen” activity of the divine 
love. It isthe form of the Divine Good, and as the truth 
thus stands forever related to the good, as the form to its 
substance, so stands the ideal as related to its good ; and so 
stands philosophy in its plane of free rational thinking as 
related to theology, or the knowledge of the Divine Good 
and of the Ends of Infinite Love. 


FRANK SEWALL. 
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THE IMAGINATIVE FACULTY: ITS USE TO 
NEW-CHURCHMEN. 


In both his scientific and theological works Swedenborg 
names four essential parts of man. They are, first, man’s 
sensuous nature, which is fivefold and which brings to man 
through the nerves all his sense impressions of earthly, cor- 
poreal, and worldly things. Secondly, the lower mind or 
animus. This is, in general, the seat of man’s “ material 
ideas” derived from or through the sensuous. Thirdly, 
above the sensuous and the axzmus is the higher mind or 
mens, called also the intellectual or rational mind. This is 
the seat of the will and the understanding proper. Fourthly, 
and highest is the amzma, often called the soul; more specif- 
ically the human internal, into which flow all life and light 
from the Lord. 

Among these four essentials of man’s constitution we are 
here principally concerned with the lower mind or animus ; 
for it is this in which resides our imaginative faculty. The 
function of the aximus, we are instructed, is “to conceive, 
to imagine, and to desire.” Swedenborg says in his “ Econ- 
omy of the Animal Kingdom” (Vol. II., p. 260, Boston 
Edition, Clissold’s Translation) : — 


The existence of a general or more common faculty very distinct 
from that of the mens, and which we call the azimus, is a fact more evi- 
dent to us than the existence of the anima distinct from the mens; the 
reason of which is, that those things that occupy an inferior place are 
comprehensible, and appear to the sensory of superior things as con- 
tiguous; whence we gain a notion of degrees and moments, or of space 
and time, but still more evidently from the fact, that ideas at first enter 
a posteriori, or by way of the senses, as material ideas, before they are 
born into the higher ideas we term intellectual or immaterial. The 
aforesaid material ideas are not unlike the images of the eye, for they 
appear under a limited form, or with figure, magnitude, situation, place, 
and time, but as soon as they enter the sphere of the mes, their gross 
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coverings are taken off, and they are contemplated apart from their 
former limits. This will be recognized as a clear and undoubted fact, 
if we will but ask ourselves what imagination is, and what thought; no 
one will say that they are one and the same, for all must confess that 
thought is a higher or more sublime imagination. This is confirmed by 
reflection upon the nature of animals, for we know them to possess 
imagination but not thought; their mature being in this respect dis- 
tinguished from human nature. Each of these faculties (that is, the 
thought of the mens and the imagination of the animus), may act with- 
out the other or disjointly, and also with the other or conjointly. The 
affection of the cerebrum, which is the common sensorium, is the 
animus, and the operation of the a#imain the organic cortical sub- 
stance is the mens. Therefore this (a#imeus), as the inferior sensorium, 
has its own peculiar terms belonging to it. Thus it is said to conceive 
or take in those things that the organs of the body feel; its conception 
being therefore an inferior or middle kind of intellect. It is said like- 
wise to imagine, as the external senses represent objects. Also to de- 
sire, for instance, to long for pleasant things for taste, smell, hearing, 
sight, and touch; to rejoice, to be cheerful, to be sad, to be indignant, 
to be angry, to fear, to envy, and the like; all of which conditions con- 
stitute the desires and passions of the a@mimeus. But to desiderate any- 
thing for the sake of an end, to kindle the intellect and the will by the 
love of an end, and frequently with this view to curb the cupidities of 
the animus —these and other similar states are the affections of the 


mens alone. 


In his later works Swedenborg speaks in the same way of 
the animus as the seat of man’s imagination. He says in 
the “ Arcana Ccelestia ” : — 


The objects of the world enter through the eye and store themselves 
up in the memory, and this evidently under a shape like the visual one; 
for the things which are reproduced thence are seen inwardly. Hence 
the imagination of man; the ideas which are called by the philosophers 
material ideas. When these objects appear still more interiorly, they 
present thought. (4408.) 

When sensuous things are subject to the rational, then sensuous 
things, from which is the first imagination of man, are enlightened by 
the light which comes through heaven from the Lord. (5128.) 

To the exterior or corporeal memory belongs all the imaginative 
(faculty), which is the interior sensuous with man. (3020.) 


Then, as we find is so frequently the case in his Writings, 
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Swedenborg distinguishes between the external and internal 
or natural and spiritual aspects of man’s different faculties ; 
and the imaginative faculty is no exception. It is really 
twofold, as stated in the “‘ New Jerusalem and its Heavenly 
Doctrine” :— 


The imagination of the natural man, when viewed in himself, is 
material, and his affections are like those of beasts. But there is a 
genuine cogitative or thinking and imaginative (faculty) from the inter- 
nal or spiritual man, when the natural man sees, acts, and lives there- 
from. (48[5].) (See also Arcana Ceelestia, 3493, 5422, 5423, 5427, 
5428, 5477, 5511.) 


Of special interest is the following : — 


The imagination of man consists solely of forms and species of such 
things as have been admitted by bodily vision, wonderfully varied, and, 
so to speak, modified. But his interior imagination or thought consists 
solely of forms and species of such things as have been admitted by 
the mind’s vision, still more wonderfully varied and so to speak, 
modified. The things which thence exist are in themselves inanimate, 
but they become animated by an influx of life from the Lord. (Arcana 


Ceelestia, 3337.) 


Furthermore : — 


The natural man’s understanding is only thought from the memory, 
which is a kind of imagination from the objects of sight and hearing. 


(Apocalypse Explained, 355 [36].) 


Such are the “images of longing,” or “pictures of de- 
sire,” Isaiah speaks of (ii. 15). And the “horses of Egypt,” 
are interpreted as “imaginary things from the fallacies of 
the senses” —the horses in which the same prophet (Isa. 
xxx.) so earnestly exhorted the men of Judah not to trust. 
(Apocalypse Explained, 654 [42].) 

So much for a cursory glance at the doctrine on this sub- 
ject. Interesting articles in our collateral literature have 
been written by three writers, by J. P. Baxter (New /Jeru- 
salem Magazine, III., 1879, p. 318, 348), by W. B. Haseltine 
(Jéid., VII., p. 420), and by C. H. Moore (/ézd., VII., 1883, 
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p. 519). Without a single reference to Swedenborg, the 
first of those writers (Mr. Baxter) considers the imaginative 
faculty as intermediate between “ Fancy” and “ Intuition”; 
fancy being the lowest and nearest to the senses of the body, 
imagination the next higher, and intuition the highest func- 
tion. Comparing this with our doctrine, it appears that 
fancy and imagination belong to the animus, while intuition 
bridges over the degree between the animus and the mens 
and brings us into the realm of true thought and perception. 
Mr. Moore, whose words on this subject may be regarded as 
authoritative, points out the fact that to the use of the 
imagination we are indebted “for all the productions of 
poetry and the fine arts, and for some of the highest reaches 
of science.” And he adds, that those who exercise the 
imagination normally may derive great help therefrom in 
forming their conceptions of spiritual realities. He says: 
“It is the function of the imagination to elevate the ideas 
of thought, to lift the mind in every interest of life, above 
what is external to the corresponding internal.” He speaks 
of the English artist Turner, who never copied literally the 
facts of nature which came to him through his senses. 
By the operation of his imagination on his sense-impres- 
sions he brought out in his marine and Venetian paintings 
what was significant in the facts. Thus he made his paint- 
ings express qualities of thought and feeling, which belong 
on a plane above the senses, or, as we would say, to the 
mens rather than to the anzmus. 

Note here, then, what the function of the imaginative fac- 
ulty is. It is to lift our sense impressions within the range 
of the mens, where by the influx of light from the Lord and 
by rational thinking, we are enabled to entertain true ideas 
and conceptions of spiritual things. Or, as Mr. Moore says: 
“Tt is the function of the imagination to elevate the ideas 
of thought . . . above what is external to the correspond- 
ing internal.” This goes far toward substantiating the main 
proposition I would establish by this paper, namely, that in 
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all our thinking, teaching, and preaching that has to do with 
the interpretation of the Bible, and in every New-Church- 
man’s study of the internal meaning of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, it is his imaginative faculty which enables him to 
understand the correspondences therein contained. For in 
attaining to the spiritual significance of any scene, parable, 
incident, or word in the Scriptures, the marvellous transition 
is made from the sense impressions and “ material ideas” of 
the animus to the spiritual ideas of the mews. 

But before following further the application of this to the 
study of the Word, let us hear the testimony of other 
scholars and scientists in regard to the imaginative faculty. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, in an address to the Royal Society in 
London, spoke of it as “that wondrous faculty, which, left 
to ramble uncontrolled, leads us astray into a wilderness of 
perplexities and errors, a land of mists and shadows, but 
which, properly controlled by experience and reflection, 
becomes the noblest attribute of man—the source of 
poetic genius, the instrument of discovery to science, with- 
out the aid of which Newton would never have invented 
fluxions, nor Davy have decomposed the earths and alkalies, 
nor would Columbus have found another continent.” 

Prof. John Tyndall, in his famous lecture on “The 
Scientific Use of the Imagination,” expresses himself as 
follows: “ How, then, are the hidden things (of nature) to 
be revealed? . . . We are gifted with the power of imagina- 
tion — combining what the Germans call Anschauungsgabe 
and Linbildungskraft—and by this power we can lighten 
the darkness which surrounds the world of the senses. 
There are Tories, even in science, who regard imagination 
as a faculty to be feared and avoided rather than employed. 
. . . Bounded and conditioned by cooperant reason, imagi- 
nation becomes the mightiest instrument of the physical 
discoverer. Newton's passage from a falling apple to a 
falling moon was, at the outset, a leap of the imagination.” 
Then, in a series of examples, Tyndall goes on and shows 
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how this faculty is exercised in attaining scientific and 
demonstrable facts, as, for instance, that light moves with 
the astounding velocity of 185,000 miles a second, and 
that the energy of the largest or red light-waves in the solar 
spectrum is a million times that of the smallest or violet 
rays. In dealing with such subjects, he says in another 
passage,* “The mind must possess a certain pictorial 
power.” “It must form definite images” of the things 
which the ultra-sensible world contains. ‘“ This conception 
of physical theory implies the exercise of the imagination. 
Do not be afraid of this word,’ he says. It confers 
prophetic vision upon the investigator. “There is no more 
wonderful performance of the intellect than this, and we can 
render no account of it; like the scriptural gift of the spirit, 
no man can tell whence it cometh. The passage from fact 
to principle is sometimes slow, sometimes rapid, and at all 
times a source of intellectual joy. When rapid, the pleasure 
is concentrated and becomes a kind of ecstacy of intoxica- 
tion. To any one who has experienced this pleasure, even in 
a moderate degree, the action of Archimedes, when he quitted 
the bath and ran naked crying ‘ Eureka’ through the streets 
of Syracuse, becomes intelligible.” 

May we not add to this that there is a similar pleasure, 
only of a nobler kind, that comes to every one who has 
opened to him the spiritual import of a passage of the Scrip- 
tures which before had been closed or obscure? No doubt 
we have all known the delight felt in passing from a literal 
fact to a spiritual principle, law, or reality; in short, in 
having some higher spiritual truth revealed to us, which 
before had been hid from our eyes. But now, following 
Tyndall's method, let us ask, How are the hidden things of 
the divine Word and the spiritual qualities and states there 
described to be revealed to us? We answer: By the use of 
the imaginative faculty of the auzmus as the intermediate fac- 
ulty connecting our sense-impressions with the mcns — the 


* Second lecture on “ Light.” 
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true cogitative faculty. But it may be said, Swedenborg has 
revealed to us from the Lord those spiritual things. True, 
the heavenly doctrines tell us a great many facts about the 
spiritual world and about the inner meanings of the Scrip- 
tures. Still, as they stand in the Writings, they are nothing 
but statements of fact. The Writings are a revelation of 
facts. But to you and me they do not become a genuine 
revelation until, by the cooperation of our senses, our axzmus, 
and mens, we experience something of the delight of having 
our thought elevated from lower things to higher. Ina 
word, the revelation is not genuine to us until we ourselves 
perceive the truth of that which Swedenborg states as fact. 

To illustrate: We are taught that water signifies or cor- 
responds to truth. In one sense, the mere statement of 
that fact is a revelation. But it is practically meaningless 
to us until, first, by the activity of our several physical 
senses we acquire a number of material ideas concerning 
water — what it looks, and feels, and tastes like, its uses as 
a solvent, as a cleanser and purifier, and as the most impor- 
tant vehicle in all nature for carrying on the functions of the 
body and the mechanical and chemical work of the: natural 
world. With those images of things or material ideas in the 
animus, the mens looks down, as it were, upon them, thinks 
rationally concerning those images and the uses of water, 
and by a certain unexplained power of the human mind 
passes to the spiritual idea of the soul’s evils being washed 
away, of the thirsty soul being satisfied, built up, and its 
functions being carried on by this form of truth from the 
Lord. As water, we say, performs such and such uses in 
the natural world, so does the truth of life that flows out 
from under the throne and the threshold of the house of 
God, purify and bring life to the souls of men. The transi- 
tion there from the “as” to the “so” is a transition from 
the imaginative faculty of the azzmus to the cogitative of the 
mens. No man comes into the genuine perception of the 
correspondence of natural water unless he has, to some ex- 
tent, actually experienced in his own repentance, reforma- 
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tion, and regeneration, something of the uses of spiritual 
water. 

The imaginative faculty should be cultivated. It is an all- 
essential half of the process of thinking in correspondences 
or of conveying them to others. Like the stone waterpots 
of Cana that were filled to the brim, the anzmus must be well 
stored with the natural truth of material ideas and images. 
And then the Lord by the power of His inflowing life through 
the anima into the mens can work the glorious miracle of 
changing the water into wine. He can transmute the mate- 
rial ideas and thoughts of the azzmus into the spiritual con- 
ceptions and perceptions of the mens. Abstract ideas make 
no impression —no lasting impression—on the animus. 
We should begin with the concrete, with sense-impressions 
and mental images or material ideas. Appeal to the im- 
aginative faculty, and then pass on to the abstract ideas of 
the true intellect, the mens. For as Swedenborg says, “the 
mens views all and singular things previously under the idea 
of images, before it educes from them an intellectual mean- 
ing” (Economy of the Animal Kingdom, II., p. 269). This 
is why our Lord taught in parables. This is why, when He 
would speak to men about “love,” He does not leave us 
with only the vague and abstract idea conveyed by that word 
alone; but He says, “As I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another.” “I have given you an example, that ye 
should do as I have done to you.” He made His exhorta- 
tion and His teaching concrete by saying in effect, “ Love as 
I have loved by doing as I have done.” 

Thus, by the proper use of the imaginative faculty, it may 
some day come to pass that God will not see that every im- 
agination of the thoughts of man’s heart is “only evil con- 
tinually ’ (GEN. vi. 5). But it will come to pass that every 
regenerating man and woman may gratefully look to the 
Lord and say, “In the multitude of my thoughts within me 
thy comforts delight my soul.” (Ps. xciv. 19.) 


CuHAuUNCEY G. HUBBELL. 
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THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


It was after the giving of the Sermon on the Mount that 
the Lord called together His twelve disciples, and gave 
them specific instructions, and sent thém forth, as apostles, 
to preach; His charge being, “ And as ye go preach, saying, 
the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 

This was a new evangel; a new presentation in the divine 
drama of man’s spiritual evolution and regeneration was 
taking place. This drama of the universe had advanced to 
the last scene in the fourth act. The procession of the 
epochs of all history had progressed from the first dawn to 
Abraham, the first act; and from Abraham to David, the 
second act ; and from David to the Captivity, the third act ; 
and from the Captivity to the Christ, the fourth act; and 
now the curtain was soon to fall on the closing spectacle of 
the Jewish dispensation. 

Jehovah God, in the person of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
having assumed the human, was in determined conflict with 
the hells upon their own plane. Deliverance for man was 
sure ; the world will be “overcome,” for its contentions are 
with omnipotent saving power; the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand, not fully come but near. The human of the Lord 
taken on in the world was not yet glorified, but its accom- 
plishment was at hand. There was divine work yet to do, 
and work that only the Divine can do. Jehovah alone can 
make the human in Himself divine. 

Meantime, the disciple can do something ; he can preach 
the evangel; he can proclaim the good news. 

Now, we have revelations saying, that the kingdom of 
heaven has come; that the human which the Lord assumed 
in the world He has made divine. For understand: “The 
kingdom of heaven, in the supreme sense, signifies the Lord 
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as to His Divine Human” (Apocalypse Explained, 48), and 
the teaching is familiar among us, that the divine in heaven 
is the Divine Human of the Lord. Still, this supreme doc- 
trine from the Word is a stumbling-block to many, even to 
those who in their worship ascribe “divinity” to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is so, because they distinguish between 
the divine and the human of the Lord. His divine they 
place in heaven, and his human, “they know not where it 
is.” They do not know that His human was made divine in 
the world, and that this Divine Human is the all of heaven. 

Swedenborg tells us, from the light in which he was, re- 
specting this doctrine of the Lord :— 


It could not be openly revealed, because it was forseen that the 
Christian Church would turn away from charity to faith, and would pro- 
fane the holy things that are from the Lord’s Divine Human. (Arcana 


Ceelestia, 4689.) 


In heaven, the chief intelligence of the angels consists in 
the knowing, and the loving to know, that the Divine Itself 
in heaven is the Lord’s Divine Human. The source of all 
light and life in heaven is the Divine Human of the Lord, 
and no other divine is known in heaven; nor can man or 
angel receive, or think of, or be conjoined with any other 
divine —a God not human is a God unknown. The esscen- 
tial of the church on earth, as in heaven, on the one hand, 
is the recognition of the divine in the Lord’s human, and 
of the life thence preceding. It is what is in man from the 
divine that saves. On the other hand, it is a divine that is 
human that supports life in all earths and in all heavens. 
What an orphanage this world would be, but for the Divine- 
Human Lord that is over all. All earths, if there were any, 
would be deserts, nor man nor angel could exist. 

Indeed, there was a divine human before the Lord’s 
advent —a divine human from eternity. Every proceeding 
of the divine is a divine proceeding, a divine human, by 
which the supreme divine is made known to men and angels. 
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But this human, before the Incarnation, was not the Lord’s 
own proper human. It was a representative human, by 
means of an angel whom the Lord Jehovah filled with His 
Spirit. This representative human was not completely one 
with the divine, nor was there in it efficacy to redeem man. 
Hence the necessity of the Incarnation, and of a human 
completely one with the divine. We have the following in- 
struction touching this matter : — 


Before the Lord’s advent into the world, the Divine Human was 
Jehovah Himself flowing in through heaven, as when He spoke the 
Word; for Jehovah was above the heavens, and that which passed 
through the heavens from Him was then the Divine Human; for by the 
influx of Jehovah into heaven a new man was produced, and the Divine 
Itself thence was a Divine Man. But when Jehovah could no longer 
flow in with men through this Divine Human, because they had removed 
themselves so far from that Divine, He assumed the human in the world 
and made it Divine. (Arcana Ccelestia, 6280.) 


The divine human is what brings the supreme divine 
forth to view, as the body manifests the soul; the divine 
itself can only appear through the divine human. 

All thought concerning the kingdom of heaven necessarily 
takes form in the idea of the Divine Human of the Lord, 
since such is the form of heaven, and by form, in this con- 
nection, the determination of life to use is meant. 

If the human of the Lord were not divine, there could be 
no conjunction of man with heaven, and thence with the 
divine ; and the end of creation —a heaven of angels from 
the human race —must fail. The Lord made His Human 
Divine, that the divine might be conjoined to the human 
race ; to all children without exception, and to all adults that 
Shun evils as sins. “That where I am there may ye be 
also,” were the Master's words. All are,in fact, predes- 
tinated to heaven, that is to say, all have degrees of life 
within that answer to heaven. And all attain to heaven 
who will open the door and let heaven in. 

Some consideration, in particulars, of the nature and 
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blessedness of the heavenly state ought to be edifying, and 
helpful to right living. Swedenborg tells us: “ Almost all 
who come into the other life, suppose that there is the same 
heaven for everyone,” when never is there exactly the like 
heaven for one as for another. Heavens, as to personal 
experiences, are as varied as faces, no two are just alike. 
Admission into place does not give heaven to any one. 
There is no difference in the quality of life in the angelic 
heavens, and in the heavens that are possible to man on 
earths in the universe, save in the degree of its blessedness. 
What each should desire is a suitable heaven, no more. 


Great Spirit, give me 
A heaven — not so large as thine — 
But large enough for me! 


was Emily Dickinson's prayer. 

Man is so created, that he may live in heaven with angels, 
while yet he lives on earth with men, and with them engages 
in the-business of this world. And if he deals justly, loves 
mercy, and walks humbly with his God, it must be that he 
will find welcome in one of the many mansions, ready pre- 
pared for, and suited to him. 

In the heavens above, angels love others better than self. 
There the happiness of all is communicated to each and that 
of each to all — this would make heaven on any earth in the 
universe. 

It is truth in the life that conjoins the angelic heavens 
with the human race, and that forms in one the external 
man living on the earth and the internal man living in 
heaven. Man, in all that belongs to his intcrior degrees of 
life, corresponds to heaven, and through heaven he has con- 
nection with what is divine. Unless there was this relation 
of man with heaven and through heaven with the divine 
above the heavens, there would be no man on earth, and no 
earth, in fact. 

Man, in himself, is not divine. There is no good in man 
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that is his own good—all good things in man are the 
Lord’s things in him. In the words of Swedenborg : — 

Man’s life is contrary to order, and were he acted on solely by gen- 
eral influx —and not through particular spirits and angels— it would 
be influx from the hells and not from the heavens, and men would have 
no interior life, such as belongs to a man, and not even such as belongs 
to brute animals; for man is born without any use of reason, nor could 
he be initiated therein, except through influx of life from the heavens. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 5993.) 


“Tt is necessary that one be a man to be a Christian,” is 
a line from Voltaire’s memorable “ Discourses on Man.” 
Equally true, the human element is necessary to the angel ; 
and most true is it that the human of the Lord made divine 
is indispensable to Jehovah God, to make His Omnipotence 
available in the redemption of man. Only God Incarnate 
could have savingly approached men—so far had man 
strayed from the divine. And only in His human, “as 
that of another man,’ could the Lord be tempted ; thus only 
could He contend with the hells in the human, and over- 
come them, and so deliver man; and only that human glori- 
fied could forever after keep the powers of evil in bonds. It 
is this good that opens heaven to man; for, “ Whether we 
speak of the Divine Human or of the Divine Good, it is the 
same thing.” (Arcana Coelestia, 10285.) 

The good in man being the Lord’s in him, the Lord with 
man is in His own heaven there. A man may act from 
truth and not be in heavenly life, because he does not act 
from good at the same time. Truth alone, like faith alone, 
does not lead to heaven. It is the union of good and truth 
that constitutes heaven. It is impossible that any one can 
be elevated higher in heaven than to the degree of good 


that is open in him—more of heaven would be torture 


to him. | 
The heaven of angels is denied to no one. All enter who 


will; and those depart who cannot endure the heavenly 
sphere of love that is there. 
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Our doctrines reveal that vast multitudes enter the spiri- 
tual world who are in non-truths—as those in the gentile 
world and all everywhere who are in childish and ignorant 
states of life. They have never had an opportunity to learn 
the truth, and some who had opportunities did not avail 
themselves of them. Those who live nevertheless in the 
world lives of charity, in the other life are like little children. 
They are teachable in disposition, and they readily receive 
instruction there, where angels are teachers; and thus are 
they fitted to occupy some suitable apartment in the 
Father’s house of many mansions. The unuttered call of 
the affections of many who sit in darkness is, undoubtedly, 
heard as a cry in the inmost where the Lord is. 

There are many in this world who are in heaven, and do 
not know it. They have not thought of it in that way. 
They are in the love of what is good and true, and their 
living conforms to that faith. They may not belong to any 
church communion. They are upright in business; they 
deal justly —the first duty of every man is to be just; they 
do what is right, because it is right. They love the truth, 
and they find contentment and happiness in living peace- 
fully and helpfully with all men with whom they have to do. 

Heavens and hells are in the interiors of man. All that 
man thinks or wills is from the one source or the other — 
good thoughts being from heaven, evil thoughts from 
heaven’s opposite. Man is of that quality that he can look 
upward or downward, inward or outward. Looking upward 
or inward is looking heavenward, and in that look there is 
illumination and illustration, such as the world cannot give. 
The Word of God is the lamp of life lighting the way to 
heaven, and is necessary for the well-being of man and 
angel. 

Heaven and the human race are necessary to each other. 
Heaven’s inhabitants are from the human. race. 


The human race without heaven would be like a chain with the hook 
removed, and heaven without the human race would be as a house with- 
out foundations. (Heaven and Hell, 304.) 
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Heaven is not given and cannot be given to any one from 
immediate mercy. Life in this world is given that man may 
be formed for heaven. It is living in the world and doing 
in daily duties what is just and right, that leads to the 
‘angelic heavens. A life of piety, outside of a life of use in 
the world, does not lead to heaven. 

There is no difference between the things that are in the 
heavens of the angels and those that are in the heavens of 
men in the world, who in their office and work think on 
whatsoever things are true, and pure, and good, and are in 
that life—no difference, save that in the heavens above 
they are in a more advanced and perfect state. And every 
one coming into the heavenly state, here or hereafter, comes 
into the highest joy of his heart-life, and the degree of that 
joy is the measure that he or she can receive. 

From the revelations we have, we are sure that the joys 
of all in the angelic heavens are unspeakable and that they 
are derived from the uses performed there, and that they are 
not given for the seeking. He who seeks happiness in 
heaven, whose thought is to have the greatest happiness — 
the highest place — there, will scarcely be able to find it. 

Finally, a bit of Swedenborg’s experience, in this connec- 
tion, is in place. He says :— 


To-day, from an early hour in the morning, it was given me to know 
by experience the nature of heavenly peace. It wasj given me to know 
how indescribable are the states of joy in heaven. It was given me to 
reflect upon the solicitudes of those who desire to be immersed in 
worldly cares; how miserable they are, though they imagine that they 
are in their fullest delights. I can affirm that the states of joy in the 
heavens are indefinite in number, and their delightfulness is such as no 
one on earth can comprehend, but are such that if one had a sense of 
them, he would never more desire to live again in his earthly body. 


(Spiritual Diary, 1908.) 


Orson L. BARLER. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE GENERAL MEETINGS OF gos. 


In considering the general meetings of a religious body after 
a sufficient interval of time to view, in proper proportion, the 
matters involved, we see at once that the transactions are of 
little importance to be commented upon, except as they show 
the spirit of the people participating. A prolonged and earnest 
debate over some personal, and, therefore, transient subject may 
have interested deeply those who were present with or without 
speaking, but it may mean nothing as to the real development 
of the church. This may not always be kept in view, and then 
there is a following sense of regret if undue attention has been 
given to a comparatively trivial matter, and it is a point of 
great importance that an organization should learn not to waste 
its time. In this respect our English brethren are far beyond 
us, which is perhaps due to their greater steadiness and also to 
the superior dignity of their presiding officers, who study the 
requirements of their office as an American is disinclined to do. 

But all the time the spirit of the people is the most important 
point. Do they come with serious purpose or for pleasure? 
Are they representatives of earnest home work, or merely inter- 
ested in the faith intellectually? Having arrived, do they 
receive that quickening which counts in regeneration itself? 
Are the services so planned and so carried through that a dis- 
tinct spiritual uplift is provided for? Is real benefit received 
by all in attendance, so that they go home strengthened and 
capable of strengthening others? Do the meetings become to 
them so helpful that they will make an effort to go annually, and 
so have a part in the general as well as the local work of the 
church ? 

Speaking, frankly, it may be said without hesitation that a 
steady improvement seems to go On in these internal interests 
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of our organization. There is greater community of feeling. 
Aggressive and irreconcilable individualism diminishes. At the 
same time there is a wholesome reduction of that worldli- 
ness which called for costly and ostentatious assemblies. The 
reception this year in a quiet and beautiful home was ideal in 
form, and contributed its part to the spiritual value of the 
meetings. The new conferences on the practical duties of the 
organization and its members, although too many and too fully 
furnished with appointed speakers, marked progress in the right 
direction by a long step, and they can be easily made hereafter 
to be less antagonistic to the transaction of business and more 
open to spontaneous speech. The religious services were all 
that could be wished for, but to some it seemed that an extem- 
pore address introduced into the service of the holy communion 
weakened its effect. Except for this regrettable overflow of pro- 
found feeling, the services and sermons were most helpful. 
The spiritual side of our movement was thus emphasized more 
fully than ever before, and this change is precisely what was 
needed, but which has come to pass slowly. 

The meetings began in the fine church at Newtonville, in the 
porch of which a lifelike medallion of the Rev. John Worcester 
has lately been placed. ‘The present pastor and his people did 
their part as hosts with skill, and excessive rain made little 
difference in the enjoyment of all. It is a privilege which the 
ministers appreciate to meet together for three days to do the 
work which falls to them as the Convention’s Council of Min- 
isters, and to hear and discuss papers provided by their classes 
on the Office and Work of the Ministry, the Study of the Word, 
the Study of the Doctrines, on Missions, on Sociology, and on 
Science and Philosophy. The Committee on the Translation of 
the Word reported its work on the Psalms to be complete, and 
publication was later provided for. The great task of com- 
piling a vocabulary of Swedenborg’s translations of Hebrew 
and Greek words was also reported to be complete, but as this 
will be a costly work to publish, a few type-written copies only 
will be made at present. 

The subject of ‘* Liturgy Revision” was also prominent, and 
a general discussion took place over the use of unprinted 
prayers, especially at the close of the sermon. In the natural 
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and proper desire to have uniformity of usage, there appears to 
be some danger of forgetting that the period of tentative rites 
cannot be suddenly terminated without checking the develop- 
ment of forms of worship, which must in the end be very 
different from those in vogue while Christianity was sunk in 
formalism. If our liturgies are not yet in their final form, if an 
absolute uniformity is never to be gained or desired, as tending 
to check the leading of the Holy Spirit, we should not be as 
anxious as we seem to be to eliminate all differences of usage at 
present existing, but the thought should rather be to move on 
with caution and in liberty as the Spirit may lead earnest 
congregations. 

The papers prepared were of good range and eleven in num- 
ber, but of these only eight were read and only one adequately 
considered. For this deficiency of intellectual work the min- 
isters have themselves to blame, because they were so led astray 
by interest in a personal matter that they wasted hours upon it. 
A recent convert sought ordination and was present to receive 
it. As he was an almost wholly unknown man, there was felt 
to be reason to hesitate. The application was, therefore, 
referred to the General Pastors, who gave some hours to the 
peculiar aspects of the case and then reported a recommenda- 
tion that a middle course be taken, as provided for in the rules. 
This would seem to be sufficient, but it did not satisfy the 
desire of some for full information, and this led to a prolonged 
and most unprofitable discussion ending just where it began. 
There was a similar unnecessary discussion last year. This is 
spoken of because ministers as a rule are too fond of discus- 
sion, and give too much time to talk and much less to action 
than other men give, and this tendency in us will render our 
meetings unprofitable until we learn to check ourselves. 

The closing excercises of the Theological School at Cam- 
bridge under a genial sky were much enjoyed, and opened the 
way for a free discussion of the needs of the school as regards 
funds, from which some good will certainly result in due time. 

The Young-People’s League, as usual, did its work vigorously. 
All its meetings were carried through punctually and tactfully, 
and in a manner which the other organizations are too slow to 
imitate. Addresses were brief and forcible. Speakers in debate 
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did not digress. Every committee was ready to report. A 
refreshing efficiency characterized the work of the presiding 
officer. All the meetings of the league showed definite pro- 
gress. As the ministers have their weakness of talk, the young 
people have theirs of play, and we venture to predict that they 
will gradually come to take more interest,and participate more 
fully in the meetings of the Convention.) Instead of waiting 
until those meetings become more skilfully conducted, they 
must come in and do their part for the benefit of all concerned. 
All delegations sent to the Convention should include a fair 
proportion of church members about thirty years of age. 

The sessions of the Sunday-school Association are always 
quiet, practical, and of the deepest interest to those who appre- 
ciate their responsibility to the children of the church. Good 
meetings were held, and the necessary work was carefully done. 
A great deal of honest, hard labor goes into the published 
lesson notes and other uses of this body, and it has always 
been faithfully done. The suggestive paper on linking the 
school exercises more closely to the morning service was pro- 
phetic of a great improvement, which is sure to come. It is 
impossible to overestimate the need of making the best of the 
class exercises, of the general exercises, of the teachers’ meet- 
ing and teachers’ work, of the libraries, song-books, manuals, 
lesson charts, and lesson paper. There was little unprofitable 
fault-finding this year, and much wise forethought was shown. 

The meetings of the Woman’s Alliance, of the Evidence 
Society, and of the Round Table were carried out successfully 
and with evidences of increasing interest. The last has always 
suffered from a fanciful name, and it now meets with the com- 
petition of the new conferences. It is simply a conference hav- 
ing the advantage of following all the meetings and giving 
opportunity for free interchange of impressions, and may be 
made very useful within these lines, if strengthened in some 
ways. If not longer needed, the Evidence Society could make 
good use in an interesting way of this evening, and it now lacks 
a proper time. 

The Convention itself had its usual dignified and reverent 
opening, with a great congregation present. The delivery of 
his annual address at that time is the principal duty of the 
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President, and, to give greater force to this function, we have 
favored somewhat frequent changes in that office in order to 
have the deliberate views of our wisest men so expressed. The 
address this year was on “ Peace,” and treated of a subject of 
the first importance, but it seemed that the President had taken, 
somewhat hastily, the attitude that no war is justifiable. The 
teaching of “Divine Providence” (251), as to wars in this 
world being consequent upon conflicts in the spiritual world 
between principles, did not seem to have been given sufficient 
attention. 

The services of Sunday and other services and the con- 
ferences have been spoken of. We should like to see the 
Saturday afternoon given to recreation and social life. An ill- 
attended session of the Convention, while most of the people 
are on an excursion, makes a bad beginning. The ministers 
after four days of steady work are weary. The newly arrived 
lay people want the fresh air after the crowded opening session. 
Committees need to meet for consultation. An excursion for 
all, then, would be doubly useful, whereas Monday afternoon 
cannot be so well spared. Other religious bodies have their 
social time first, in order to get together their members and pro- 
mote good understanding, and then they get to work in earnest. 
They also carefully avoid deferring the most important business 
until the last day and then rushing it through. We have much 
to learn on these lines. 

Several leading subjects came up as well as that of the Theo- 
logical School. Missions, especially work for colored people in 
the far South, were not given much time, but were by no means 
neglected. The Messenger, as the weekly paper, came up for 
new arrangements to insure more central location, larger record 
of events, and more varied contents, and the outlook for it is 
altogether encouraging. A funny but useful incident was the 
challenge, by a strenuous member, of the report of the Rotch 
Trustees, who are bringing out the Rotch edition of Sweden- 
borg’s works in a way deemed open to criticism. Not the least 
amusing part of this business was the promise of the trustees to 
go at once from a snail’s pace to lightning velocity. A large 
bequest for the benefit of the Convention, which may ultimately 
receive a hundred thousand dollars, gave great encouragement. A 
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good step was taken in authorizing the income of the Rice Legacy 
to be used for the library of the Theological School. The trustees 
of the Iungerich Fund had continued the distribution of books to 
clergymen and teachers. The Manuscript Committee reported its 
phototyping of the Diarium nearly completed. A very interesting 
report came from the Committee on Representation of the New 
Church at the St. Louis Exposition. Of the reports of Associations, 
that of Illinois seemed best as regards its care of its isolated people 
by a missionary who, in addition to a circuit of twelve small socie- 
ties, has a large work in lending books and helping individuals. 
Illinois also came with a well-chosen delegation, who worked dili- 
gently. The prospect of meeting next year in the fine new build- 
ings at Cincinnati was enjoyed by all. 

The necessity of sitting all day Wednesday, and even then hurry- 
ing business through, was deplored. This was due to a natural mis- 
take of the Committee on the Improvement of Convention in setting 
aside too much time for conferences, and this will, no doubt, be 
avoided hereafter. We have not seen so weak and unsatisfactory a 
closing session. With President and Vice-President gone, and in 
the absence of most of the leading members, the session ended as it 
might, and the usual meetings for organizing boards and commit- 
tees, which had counted on a free afternoon, were largely defeated. 
In this connection, we may be pardoned for expressing the hope 
that committees will not, as a matter of course, be reappointed 
always. The very important Committee on Reports to the Press, 
for example, had but one member present throughout for duty, and 
he was not the Chairman, yet the former members were reappointed, 
when the least regard for use would have made him Chairman, if no 
other changes were made. Opportunities like this to recognize 
marked efficiency, to call in new workers, and to shift burdens 
about, should not be ignored. 

Resolutions in memory of deceased members were given inade- 
quate time, and it is to be hoped that the difference between these 
and matters of business will not be overlooked. We should like to 
see them given a suitable time and place on Monday. 

The making up and calling of the roll at the first business session 
seems to us important as a dignified and business like way of pro- 
ceeding. Less than half an hour is necessary to make up the roll. 
When the bodies to be represented send in their reports to be 
printed in advance, why should they not give at the same time to 
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the secretaries their lists of delegates, so that no delay need be 
caused to the Committee on the Roll by any cause? While all 
members present may address the Chair and be appointed on com- 
mittees, the moving of resolutions evidently belongs, like the voting 
on them, to the chosen delegates and recognized clergy. 

One subject which there was no time to consider and which went 
over to the next session, was the proposition to make the General 
Council consist mainly of laymen, so that it may take care of busi- 
ness matters, as the Council of Ministers takes care of those relating 
to ministers. There is need of a laymen’s Board of Trustees to 
attend to funds, bequests, and appropriations, but the General 
Council cannot be converted into such a board without depriving 
the Convention of its representative body to act for it in the interim 
of its meetings. Such a subject as the Messenger, for example, had 
both spiritual and natural aspects and could only be dealt with by 
a board consisting of both clergy and laity. The General Council, 
as the body recognized by the Constitution to be the Convention’s 
substitute in many cases, cannot be radically changed. 

With these comments, which are very frank, because no others 
are of value, we go back to the first expression that a marked 
improvement of nearly all the organizations is evident. It is only 
necessary that defects should be remedied when seen, and that 
every individual should put the good of the church foremost, and we 
shall go on in this march of improvement until at every stage the 
proceedings show the distinctive character of the faith itself, and 
until external matters stand in perfect correspondence with internal 
states of love and truth. 


W. 
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THE TEST OF USE. 


THE place which the word “use” holds in the teachings of 
the New Church is very marked and striking. Indeed it is the 
one term which sets forth with impressive distinctness the practi- 
cal side of these teachings? As illustrating this we may cite the 
following from Swedenborg’s writings : — 


Regarded in itself good is nothing else but use. 
The real worship of the Lord consists in performing uses. 


Heavenly joy is the delight of doing something which is useful to our- 
selves and others. | 


A man is not of sound mind, unless use is his affection or occupation. 


Use is to discharge one’s office and do one’s work rightly, faithfully, sin- 
cerely, and justly. 


And to make statements like these plain and conclusive, the 
human body is repeatedly brought forward as presenting a com- 
plete system of correlated uses. Every organ, fibre, and tissue 
is shown to have a function and to exist fora use. And it is the 
perfect combination of these functions and uses that gives to the 
body its unity, its wholeness, in a word, its health — for whole- 
ness and health are but cognate terms. 

Hence we discern the significance of the further teaching that, 
“the kingdom of heaven is a kingdom of uses.” As the ideal 
world, which affords places to all who are ready to enter them, 
heaven must be a world of uses, for in connection with such a 
world the thought of place and use are inseparable. 

And so we are able to see clearly why the doctrine of use holds 
the prominent place that it does in the new revelation of truth 
which the Lord now brings to men. That revelation, we are 
taught, is a final one. It is final not merely in the sense that it 
is the last which the Lord is to give to the world, but because it 
discloses the very ends and purposes of life. The philosophy 
that it sets before us is a complete philosophy, a philosophy that 
deals not only with causes and means but with final ends. As 
stated by Swedenborg: ‘“ Love has use for an end and intends it, 
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and brings it forth by wisdom, whence it follows that use is the 
containant of wisdom and love.” In other words, the whole phil- 
osophy of life and of the extension of life through the work of. 
creation, so fully set before us in the writings of Swedenborg, finds 
its ultimate and rational expression in what is there taught us re- 
specting use. From this it plainly follows that with the new truth 
revealed to men there comes a new and final test of values. This 
is the test of use. Everything is to be brought to this test and 
its worth estimated by it. It is no longer sufficient to point to 
age, to plead the fact of long-established custom, as affording an 
adequate reason for perpetuating beliefs and habits. Considera- 
tions like these may still have weight in determining value, but, 
for the time at least, they must stand aside and permit the vital 
question of the new age, What is their use? to be plainly and 
rationally answered. 

‘ This is a question which the New Church is thoroughly 
equipped to meet. Hence it is her mission earnestly and steadily 
to address herself to the solution of the problems involved. And 
it is within her power to grapple with these problems in a gen- 
uinely conservative spirit. In the world about us we may dis- 
cern a somewhat general disposition to go to extremes in the 
exercise of an unwonted freedom and recklessly to throw aside 
whatever will not stand the test of mere natural conceptions of 
use. This indicates a condition of the popular mind analogous 
to that which the youth passes through before he attains to full 
maturity of thought. As he comes out of the simple states of 
childhood and begins to think for himself and to delight in the 
feeling of liberty which accompanies such thought, the conven- 
tional opinions and usages that environ him are very likely to 
prove irksome and he is moved to break away from them alto- 
gether. To his crude reasoning, based upon a very superficial 
discernment of the relation of means to ends, these time-honored 
conventionalities seem to be quite devoid of real value. They 
are regarded as hampering individual freedom and imposing a 
needless restraint upon one’s social instincts. And so it fre- 
quently comes about that the more external amenities and courte- 
sies of life, if not ignored by those who are going through this 
state, receive but scant respect, and their requirements are yielded 
to with manifest reluctance. But with an enlarged experience 
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and a riper thought, there comes another and deeper view. 
Penetrating appearances, this view discloses the realities which 
lie behind these appearances and impart to them their value. 
To one who gains this point of view the conventional opinions 
and usages of social life assume a new aspect. They stand forth 
as, in the main, important conservators of the essential elements 
of orderly human intercourse. So far from being meaningless 
forms they are seen to subserve the worthy ends of promoting 
neighborly relations, of stimulating and intensifying neighborly 
regard, and so of binding communities of men together in bonds 
of respect and esteem. 

The same principle is to be recognized in the application of 
this doctrine of use to the more important questions and prob- 
lems of life. And here the New Church can render invaluable 
help, because the attitude which she occupies is, so to speak, an 
inside attitude. In all her teachings means are viewed in the 
light of ends and their value is estimated accordingly. Hence 
it is that these teachings are healthily conservative of everything 
that is good and true. 

At the Lord’s first advent, in the opening discourse of His 
earthly ministry wherein He shows the deep simplicity of the 
truly religious life, we find Him saying: “ Think not that I am 
come to destroy the law and the prophets: I am not come to 
destroy but to fulfil.” And now that He makes another coming, 
revealing to us “the Spirit of Truth,” speaking no longer in par- 
ables but showing us “ plainly of the Father,” His coming is still 
to fulfil rather than to destroy; for of this advent He says: 
“When He the Spirit of Truth is come, He will guide you into 
all truth . . . for He shall receive of mine, and shall show it 
unto you.” The new truth is not to set aside the old but to in- 
terpret it, to reveal its genuine meaning, to unfold its spirit and 
purpose — in a word to set forth its lessons of use. It is to 
afford to all who are in affirmative states toward truth and the 
good of truth, a new and interior point of view from which may 
be seen the deep significance, the genuine or spiritual utility of 
much that has come to be regarded as largely formal and arbi- 
trary. For an illustrative example we may refer to the subject of 
worship, viewed in its external aspects. When we are taught 
that, “the real worship of the Lord consists in performing uses,” 
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it is by no means implied that external worship is henceforth to 
be abrogated. On the contrary this teaching simply places us in 
a new attitude toward everything pertaining to outward worship ; 
an attitude which so far from detracting from the value of such 
worship, immeasurably enhances it. For the worship of the life, 
the worship which consists in the performing of uses, involves a 
steadfast looking to the Lord as the one source of the will, the 
intelligence, and the power that is to enter into these uses to give 
them their genuine quality. Hence the deep purpose, the vital 
use, of external worship lies in its definite and impressive recog- 
nition of the Lord as the very soul of our living. In the serv- 
ices of outward worship, we form and cultivate the habit of 
acknowledging and looking to the Lord, a habit which is abso- 
lutely essential to making real the worship which consists in the 
performing of uses. Thus, brought to the final and searching 
test of use, external worship is seen to be an indispensable ele- 
ment in true spiritual living. 

And a like test may be applied to the various details of out- 
ward worship. The question of use is to be paramount in the 
choice and arrangement of these details. While what has come 
down from the past is to be viewed in a conservative spirit, its 
measure of value must still be determined by the standard of 
use. Brought into the clear light of the rational truths now 
revealed to men, whatever will bear the test of use is to be re- 
tained and whatever fails to meet that test is to be set aside. 

This is but a single example, but the principle involved is one 
of broad application, touching many practical questions. In the 
face of radical thought which would often lead to yet more 
radical action, it is the mission of the New Church to stand for 
the conservation of all that is good and true, by proclaiming and 
emphasizing this doctrine of use as affording the final test of 


value. 


W. H. M. 
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JAPAN AND RUSSIA. 


At the time when our editorial matter goes to press, the treaty 
of peace between Japan and Russia is just being completed and 
signed by the plenipotentiaries of each nation at our Portsmouth 
navy yard. It certainly is a reason for gladness that our country 
proved an acceptable place for these negotiations between two 
great Powers, and that our President proved an acceptable medi- 
ator and a successful peacemaker when the representatives of 
these Powers themselves, in despair of being able to reach an 
agreement, were about to separate and return to a continuance 
of war. President Roosevelt’s services have found world-wide 


recognition in the midst of a world-wide rejoicing at the termina- 


tion of a war, which, perhaps more than any other, has demon- 
strated the terrible destructiveness of modern methods and im- 
plements of battle. 

A writer in Munsey’s a: ae for September reminds us that 
ninety-one years ago a Czar of Russia rendered a similar service 
to the United States after a two years’ war with Great Britain. 
However grateful as a nation we may be to Russia for this and 
for continued friendliness ever since, our sympathies have been 
strongly drawn to Japan’s successes for many reasons. Foremost 
among them all is the fact that she seemed to be fighting for 
freedom and progress against the despotism of the past. It is 
strange, indeed, that the most backward of all civilized nations, 
whose own people have been withheld most from enjoying the 
light and blessings of the New Age, should have always be- 
friended the republic across the seas which stood for the very 
opposite principles of liberty and progress of government by the 
people and for the people. Therefore our sympathies have been 
with Japan’s victories even at the cost of Russia’s humiliation. 
And when it has been protested that it should be otherwise, be- 
cause Russia is a Christian nation, and her cause is that of 
Christianity warring with paganism, we have been forced to 
reply, “‘ By their fruits ye shall know them ;” we have been led to 
feel that it is that old, perverted form of Christianity which is 
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opposed to the Lord in His second coming. When Togo’s com- 
plete victory at Tsushima came without the loss of a ship and 
of but few men, it seemed, like our own victories at Manila and 
Santiago, the Lord’s doing to hasten the preparation of the 
whole world to receive Him in His second coming. The old 
must pass away — old forms of government, and old forms of 
religion, Christian and pagan, when He fulfils the prophecy, 
“ Behold, I make all things new.” 

While a New-Churchman may put this interpretation upon it 
in relation to the Lord, its relation to the progress of the New 
Age escapes no thoughtful person. For instance, H. W. Wilson, 
writing in Zhe National Review (London), says : — 


From the political standpoint the importance of the victory is incalculable. 
It has given Japan the command of the sea, with absolute security against 
interference on the part of any of the other Russian fleets. The second 
effect of the victory must be to put intervention out of the question. No 
Power is likely to incur Japan’s ill-will after this wonderful demonstration of 
Japanese efficiency. . . . In the third place, the victory guarantees to Japan 
final and complete success in the war, and so marks an epoch in the history 
of mankind. The tide of European conquest has reached its limit; perhaps 
within the present century it will recede. The line of demarcation between 
Europe and Asia has broken down, and for the first time and for the last it 
has been demonstrated that, when tried by the sternest of all tests, the 
Asiatic is not inferior to the Caucasian. The era of inequality between the 
races is over. Henceforth, white and yellow man must meet on equal foot- 
ing. Yet one thing is certain—that the victory of civilization is assured. 
The conquerors of the far East have shown themselves true friends and hon- 
orable foes; their statesmen have proved that they speak the truth, keep their 
word, and obey the laws which the West recognizes. It is the conquered 
power which has fallen behind in the race of progress, and incurred this ter- 
rible calamity by undisguised breaches of faith, by violation of treaties, by 
the open assertion of its belief that might is right, and by indiscriminating 
violence to international law and to the right of neutrals. There is no pos- 
sibility of the result being retrieved. Japan has gained so long a start, and 
has geography so much upon her side, that she cannot now be overtaken. 


But Russia herself is to share in the benefits of her own humili- 
ation. Under divine providence she is to share in the blessings 
of the increasing freedom and growing light that the Lord is 
giving to men in His second coming, and that is bringing old 
falsities and abuses of power to judgment and rejection. This 
dreadful experience of war is opening the eyes of the people to 
the evils of their own government, and by its vastations is giving 
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them the opportunity to wrest from their ruler concessions which 
are important steps of progress toward self-government and re- 
forms desperately needed. The granting of the Douma, or lower 
house of the assembly, is not all that could be wished, nor all 
that is to be expected in the course of a few years, but it admits 
representatives of the people into the deliberations which make 
their laws and govern them. Through their representatives they 
thus gain access to the Czar and his associates as never before, 
and the principle is established, which is to gain in strength year 
by year, that the people are not to be governed like cattle, but 
all their needs are to be known and carefully considered, and 
their welfare and progress as men to be constantly provided for. 
This is the first essential of a Christian empire, for the Christ 
Himself came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. To- 
day we may believe that there is more of this spirit of service 
in Japan than in Russia. But we may expect and pray that in 


both these countries, and in all the countries of the far East, the 


Lord will now come with light and power to save, lifting men and 


nations up into heavenly character as never before. 
H. C. H. 


IS THE AGE OF FAITH RETURNING? 


THE July number of Zhe Hibbert Journal contains a strongly 
affirmative article written by an English Presbyterian clergyman, 
entitled “Is the Age of Faith Returning?” It is significant in 
clearly voicing a trend of thought which seems to us to have 
been growing more and more evident of late, to the effect that the 
tide of agnosticism is turning, and, as this writer states the con- 
ditions, “a great mass of people are waiting for a decent excuse 
to believe.” The author’s contention is that the innate needs of 
man, which have been unfed and unsatisfied with what has been 
recently offered them by their teachers, are beginning to reassert 
themselves. And in support of this contention he refers to a 
number of “features of the mental situation more or less public 
and apparent.” 

In conclusion he speaks thus of the “ new faith” which is to 
be restored : — 
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The faith to which, as it seems to me, we are about to return, will not be 
the same in many particulars as that of any previous time; but it will have 
the same background, the same fundamental attitude. It will be a newly re- 
covered confidence in life, in that body of personal facts, of moral misgivings, 
flashes of the ideal and the holy, reminisences of some previous condition of 
private integrity and peace, with the corroboration of these, which, to the 
hearing ear and the understanding heart, seem to rise up so fittingly out of 
life’s ordinary events. The new faith will be a return, a kind of home-coming, 
to a sufficiently solid confidence, that in trusting those elements of our nature 
which urge us and help us on toward what seems best, we are not deceived ; 
that rather, in those so personal intimations and contacts, we are dealing with 
reality, and with that kind of reality which, for beings such as we are, and 
placed as we are, is our proper and abiding concern. 


The writer further adds the following striking remark : — 


If such a movement is really due, it will soon find new reasons—a new 
intellectual statement and defence. But at first it will need none of these 
things. 


When the Lord was present in the flesh, present as the Word, 
to give men new conception of divine truth that they might have 
new realizations of the depth and reality of life, He said: “No 
man can come to me, except the Father which hath sent me 
draw him.” Here we have distinctly presented to us a doctrine 
that holds a large place in the teachings of the New Church. 
It is this: if men are to be effectively drawn to the truth they 
must be inwardly drawn. There must be an inward awakening, 
a stirring up of the affections imparted in states of innocence. 
And when this movement is genuine and effective, then the truth 
is longed for, longed for as a lamp unto the feet and light unto 
the path. 

And what takes place with the individual man, may have place 
also with men in the mass, with bodies of thoughtful men in the 
world at large. And this inward awakening among men, following 
the attempt to find rest and permanent satisfaction in mere natu- 
ral teachings and human philosophizings, is like the prodigal’s 
coming to himself and saying, “I will arise and go to my Father.” 
In this state of humility, in this coming of the Christian world 
to itself, coming to its early remains of heaven-imparted good, 
may there not be realized areadiness, a preparation for the ac- 
ceptance and use of those simple, but deeply spiritual truths 
which the Lord has now revealed as the basis for the upbuilding 


—— 
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of a new Christian church? And may not this writer have given 
utterance to a principle of deeper significance than he was aware, 
when he said : — 

If such a movement is really due, it will soon find new reasons —a new 


intellectual statement and defence. But at first it will need none of these 
things. 


First the inward awakening, then the eager reaching forth 
under the impulse of this awakening for the “ new reasons,” the 
“ new intellectual statement,” which, when found and recognized, 
cannot fail to be satisfying to the head as well as to the heart. 


W. H. M. 


MONTAGU’S LIFE OF LORD BACON AS TO 
SWEDENBORG. 


-An esteemed correspondent asks us to explain an allusion to 
Swedenborg in the biography of Lord Bacon by Montagu. Bacon, 
in 1598 and in his thirty-eighth year, offered himself in marriage to 
Lady Hatton, the widow of Sir William Hatton, a celebrated dancer 
of Queen Elizabeth’s court, who had died in 1591. The suit was 
advocated by the Earl of Essex, but was unsuccessful. Montagu 
says : — 

Neither Bacon’s merit nor the generous warmth of his noble patron 
touched the heart of the lady, who, fortunately for Bacon, became the wife 
of Sir Edward Coke. This was a most unhappy marriage, and Bacon’s sub- 
sequent knowledge of Lady Hatton’s violence of temper must have made 
him thankful for his defeat, This lady’s name is still connected with a wild 
legend, and not many years since she was believed to revel nightly with much 
pomp in the old mansion in Hatton Garden, which Count Swedenborg after- 
wards converted into a chapel. 


Montagu is simply in error in speaking of Swedenborg as 
“ Count” and in attributing to him the establishment of a chapel. 
He had a dim recollection of hearing that Hatton House had 
become a chapel for New-Church worship, but did not take the 
trouble to get the facts. 

Hindmarsh, in his “Rise and Progress of the New-Jerusalem 
Church” (p. 169), states that in 1796 he and two others bought 
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Hatton House and erected a chapel on the spot where the old 
ball-room had stood. The corner-stone of the chapel was formally 
laid in 1797, and, as soon as the edifice was completed, “ over- 
flowing congregations announced the great sensation which was 
excited in the metropolis.” No doubt the public press commented 
on this chapel, and jocosely associated it with the former use of the 
ground, and so the average reader would get the impression which 


Montagu had as to the affair. 
Be We 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE EIGHTH CHAPTER OF MATTHEW. 


Our Lord had just finished His Sermon on the Mount. He 
came down at once into the plains and villages of Galilee, in the 
neighborhood of Capernaum, to show by actual example what it 
is to live the sublime truths preached in His sermon. It was a 
remarkable representation of divine love coming down into the 
active life of men with all their need of Him. 

There are some chapters in the Bible that are like great paint- 
ings of one subject, with the figures on a large scale. Other 
chapters are more like a collection of fine miniatures, each hung 
separately from the rest, yet all bearing upon one subject or 
illustrating some fundamental principle in human life. The 
eighth chapter of Matthew is of this latter kind. It is a price- 
less collection of pictures, eight in number, and all luminous 
examples of the power of the Lord Jesus Christ to save us from 
physical and spiritual diseases, from tempestuous mental states, 
and from that worst form of slavery — slavery to evil spirits. 

The majority of New Testament scholars and critics change 
entirely the order of these pictures or series of incidents re- 
lated by Matthew. They say that in view of what the other 
Gospels state, the chronological order, at least, must have been 
different from what it is here. We, however, would suggest that, 
without special reference to time, there is a divine and spiritual 
reason for the order as given in Matthew, and the same also for 
the order in the other Evangelists. The differences in the series 
should be regarded not as conflicting with, but as complementing 
one another. We need this four-fold view of the Gospel to com- 
prehend it in its entirety. ) 

The first act of our Lord when He was come down from the 
mountain was to cleanse a leper of his leprosy. And this act 
came in orderly sequence. The Sermon on the Mount lifted, and 
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is still lifting the thoughts of men concerning religion to a dis- 
tinctly higher plane. It makes perfectly clear the difference 
between the outward observance of religious forms and that 
inward keeping of the Lord’s Commandments, which is religion 
indeed, pure and undefiled before God. When any one asks 
what we mean by “a spiritual life,” we can point to the Sermon 
on the Mount for both definition and illustration of it. Now it 
is because leprosy typifies the kind of life which is lacking in 
true spirituality that the Saviour performed this miracle just at 
this time. The leprosy Jesus cured was a disease of the skin, 
which whitened, hardened, and deadened it. If the skin of the 
body is leprous, it is because the blood does not circulate freely 
in the skin to give it the life it needs. If the soul is leprous, 
it is because the truth of God, like the blood, does not come 
down from the soul’s inner life into its outward acts. The ex- 
ternal form is there, but a form only, without any genuine living 
quality. 

The Israelites of the Old Jerusalem were in particular much 
afflicted with this disease, full instructions for the treatment of 
which may be found in the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of 
Leviticus. They were so afflicted for the reason that they had 
the Scriptures and the truths of God in their midst, and con- 
sidered themselves holier than other men, while yet many of 
them did not live the life of charity. Their worship consisted 
of empty forms, and the spirit of the Lord found no room in 
their bargains at the market-place. 

And the failings of those of the Old Jerusalem | — to the 
peculiar dangers that beset those of the New. Jerusalem. We 
possess not only the Scriptures in the letter, but also a revelation 
of what the Word is in its interior holiness. A far greater re- 
sponsibility rests upon us as the custodians, to a certain extent, 
of the heavenly doctrines and as the would-be exemplars of 
their high and noble truths. Especially to the ministers does this 
seem to come as a positive and helpful admonition in many ways. 
Perhaps it is even more difficult for them than for their congre- 
gations to put true internal worship in the external, because. 
they are more or less burdened with the mere mechanism of the 
service. They should be careful about either undertaking them- 
selves or putting upon others too much in the way of outward 
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forms, lest the states of real internal worship be not strong 
enough to fill all those forms. And in the life, if we are con- 
scious of being more or less leprous— and who does not feel that 
he is to some extent so?—this miracle of our Lord comforts us 
with the thought that the touch of the divine hand can, and will, 
heal us of our infirmity. 

The second healing after His Sermon on the Mount our Lord 
wrought in the centurion’s servant, who was stricken with palsy 
or paralysis. More space is allotted to this than to any other 
event in the chapter. On a former occasion (LUKE v. 17-26), 
the Lord healed a man sick with a palsy — it was he who was let 
down on his couch through the tiling— and to him He said, 
‘“* Man, thy sins are forgiven thee. . . . Arise, take up thy couch, 
and go into thy house.” The centurion here, with his hundred 
soldiers and servants under his authority, ready to go and come, 
and do anything at his bidding, is like our rational faculty, the 
governor of the mind. All its servants should be well and active 
to carry out the dictates of truth or the law, of reason, and of 
conscience. But this servant was a paralytic, utterly unable to 
carry out any of his master’s orders. Spiritual paralysis, then, 
is mental helplessness or a state of inability to do what one 
knows one ought to do. 

This state of things may exist in the life of a nation as well 
as in that of an individual. Indeed, it was seen in the deadlock 
of our nation’s industrial affairs caused by the great coal strike. 
There was no lack of suitable laws, or of tools and other instru- 
mentalities to carry out the wishes of the people, and make busi- 
ness active and prosperous; yet trade was paralyzed. .For a 
time the nation, on account of the sins of selfishness and greed, 
was utterly unable to do what it would do. Finally, the palsied 
national man was roused by his conscience, and the deadlock 
was broken. 

Whether for nation or individual, the cure for spiritual palsy, 


_ for mental weakness and helplessness, is forgiveness of sins and 


the Word of God. “Speak the word only,” the centurion said, 
“and my servant shall be healed.” It is just at this point that 
a helpful suggestion for ministers comes in, as also in the six- 
teenth verse of this chapter the power of the Lord’s Word is 
emphasized. “Say with a word only’’(R. V.); and “ He cast 
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out the spirits with His word.” For themselves as for their con- 
gregations, speaking the Word is what will effect the cure of 
spiritual paralysis. Preach the Word, and not about the Word 
or about others’ dissertations on the Word. This puts power 
into the message ; it heals and strengthens character. Supreme 
confidence in this use of the Word is the great faith that should 
be ours; otherwise, as the Lord here says of Israel, the king- 
dom will be given to others, whose privilege it will be to sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, that is, to dwell in the heavens 
celestial, spiritual, or natural, according in their quality. 

The third miracle in this series which our Lord performed, was 
the healing of Peter’s wife’s mother. Her fever seems to repre- 
sent the burning excitement of selfish natural affection in the 
earlier stages of our faith, or when people have not been long 
within the Canaan of the regenerating life. If a fever may be 
regarded as peculiarly a disease of the blood, then we have in 
these three of our Lord’s miracles an ascending series or a pro- 
gression from externals to internals: first came the cure of the 
disease of the skin, then of the muscles, then of the blood — 
leprosy, paralysis, fever. These three miracles stand in a group 
by themselves in the chapter, and may be considered as typical 
cases. Like the three temptations in the wilderness, they include 
or cover in a general way all cures which our Lord wrought. 

Here, again, as in the case of the leper, it is the touch of the 
Lord’s hand that effects the cure, reminding us of Elisha, and 
how he revived the Shunammite’s child by putting “his hands 
upon his hands” (2 Kuincs, iv.). So the Lord, by the influx of 
His power into the feeble hands and efforts of men, can cool the 
heated blood and quiet the rapid pulse of those who are in 
“life’s fitful fever” troubled by am unconquered selfhood. If 
any of us ever feel this, we may know from this miracle that it 
is by the touch of the Lord’s hand through His Word, and by 
arising to faithful ministrations in our office as Peter’s mother-in- 
law did to hers, that the good life we desire will come. 

The Lord’s healing of all that were sick, as described in the 
fourth division of our chapter, brings up the general subject of 
sickness and health. But we can now only briefly point out the 
fact that Jesus took great pains to bring men good physical 
health. Ministers can hardly do too much in the way of shun- 
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ning sickness as a sin against God (as one of our brethren 
tersely expresses it), and seeking every means of keeping in the 
best of health. Remember the strong statement of Swedenborg 
in the “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” to the effect that no man can 
have a perfectly rational mind in an unsound body. 

Jesus’ words, “ The foxes have holes and the birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head,”’ 
recall the statement that there was “no room” for Joseph and 
Mary and her Child in the inn on the night He was born. Fox- 
like affections did not lack abiding places in the hearts of men, 
nor did all sorts of bird-like thoughts about natural life lack 
nesting places in the intellect of mankind; but for the divine 
truth personified in Jesus, who was now wearied with His long 
labor in Galilee, there was no resting-place. For “the other 
side of Jordan,” whither He was going, and which represented 
the external of the human mind, He knew He would find even 
more afflicted by evil spirits than the more interior region He 
was leaving. For ourselves the Lord’s answer to the would-be 
disciple amounts to His saying, ‘‘ You would follow me whither- 
soever I go, but know that Christian discipleship is no sinecure. 
For even the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head.” Yet 
it is the high privilege of the ministry to do a little in the world 
to open chambers in the hearts and minds of men, where the 
spirit of the Divine Humanity will find an abiding place. 

The sixth division in our chapter tells of another well-inten- 
tioned disciple who would first bury his father. This represents 
“the preserving and saving of selfish desire while one tries to 
follow the Lord, too” (John Worcester in Matthew’s Gospel, p. 62). 
For the “father” in human character is its dominant love, which, 
in unregenerate states, is selfish. This is to be left behind. We 
are not to go back to the stepping-stones of our dead selves on 
which we have risen. But “let the dead bury their dead.” Let 
the evils take to themselves the evils they love. 

The next picture is that of the storm on the sea, when for the 
first time Jesus quieted the waves. The second time was when 
He was returning from the eastern shore, after feeding the five 
thousand (Matt. xvi.; MARK vi.; JOHN vi.). Having become 
the Lord’s disciples and followers, we enter into the ship of the 
doctrine or faith with Him, and think that everything will go 
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smoothly. But it is right then and there that the test of our faith 
comes. When men get out in the sea of the world’s life, it is to 
them as if the Lord were not present; He seems to be asleep 
and far away.- Then when the storms of life come, anxious fear 
supplants faith, until as a last resort men look to the Lord, and 
cry, ‘Save us; we perish!” Under the influence of His pow- 
erful word the winds and the sea become quiet, the turbulence of 
the spirit of unrest and worldliness ceases, and there is a great 
calm. To know this, the Lord’s saving power in our own expe- 
rience, and to teach men of the world the inestimable value of it, 
is the sum and substance of our work as ministers. 

The eighth and last division of this chapter tells how our Lord 
suffered the devils of two Gergesenes to go away into a herd of 
swine. Many other evil spirits He had cast out that were the 
cause of all manner of sickness and disease among the people. 
But these were the lowest evils of all —spirits of fierce lust and 
swinish greed. The storm on the sea seems almost to have been 
an expression of the rebellion of the hells at the approach of the 
Lord to do this work. The thirty-first verse, in which the devils 
beseech the Lord to allow them to go away into the swine, is one 
of the best Scriptural confirmations of the New-Church doctrine, 
that God casts no one into hell, but that all who will, betake 
themselves thither of their own accord. The miracle, as a 
whole, teaches the utter inability of men in and of themselves to 
throw off the bonds of evil spirits. It teaches that with the help 
of the Lord’s presence in the soul, even our very lowest sensual 
nature can be controlled. And the parallel passage in Luke’s 
Gospel holds before us the beautiful ideal of the regenerate 
man who sits at the feet of Jesus, clothed, and in his right mind. 


CHauNCEY G. HUBBELL, 
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THE MESSAGE OF MALACHI. 


One of the points of chief interest in Boston is the Public 
Library. Attention is especially drawn to the well-known fresco 
of the Prophets painted by Mr. Sargent, which has taken its 
place among the foremost productions of American art. Photo- 
graphs and prints have made especially familiar to the general 
public, a certain few of those picture-prophets, such as Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Hosea. But there is one as little known and as 
little appreciated in its peculiar significance, as is the last book 
of the Old Testament, which bears the same name. It is 
Malachi. The figure is that of a young man of perhaps thirty 
years, erect and earnest. The face is serious and appealing ; the 
sharp eye and close black beard are those of a Jew, the expres- 
sion more that of an early Christian. The left arm is raised 
with impressive dignity, and the hand pointed forward to the 
future place of those pictures illustrative of the life of the 
Messiah. This, pictorially, is the message of Malachi, the face 
and figure an arraignment of the religious corruption of the Jews, 
the outstretched arm, a promise of the Lord, who should sud- 
denly come to His temple. This Malachi is the last speaker of 
Divine message in that third act of the religious drama of the 
world, the Israelitish Church. And he foretells a new hero and 
a new scene, the Christ and the Christian Church. 

We may learn from our English Bibles no otherwise than that 
Malachi was the personal name of a prophet of the Lord. We 
may suppose much about his character and his life, his historical 
period and the nature of his mission. All these end in con- 
jecture, except the mission itself. The name given may be made 
to reveal a deep lesson of the spiritual identity of the prophet. 
The first verse of the prophecy, and a kind of title to the book, 
reads from the original Hebrew, “ Burden of (the) word of Jeho- 
vah unto Israel by (the) hand of Malachi,” literally, ““my mes- 
senger.” Some commentators suggest a dropped letter H, 
making the word mean, “messenger of Jah,” who is Jehovah, 
Comparison with other versions of the Bible, shows this to be 
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an old problem, as to the identity of the author. The Chaldee 
translation, the so-called Targum of Jonathan, says, “ By the 
hand of my messenger, whose name is called Ezra, the scribe.” 
The Septuagint Greek shows still greater perplexity, it translates, 
“ By the hand of his messenger (or angel),” adding, “ put it now 
upon your hearts.” But the book bears the distinctly personal 
name Malachias. This means that the question dates back at 
least three hundred years B.C. The Vulgate, or Latin version, 
which our English Authorized Version follows so closely, uses the 
proper name Malachia, and says nothing of messenger, until the 
same word occurs again in the third chapter of the book. The 
Syriac says, “ hand of Malachi,” the Arabic, “hand of his mes- 
senger.” There is a further suggestion in the Apochrypha, the 
Second Book of Esdras, where it names the prophets, ending with 
“ Aggeus, Zachary, and Malachy which is called also an angel 
of the Lord.” Historically the question is of no great import- 
ance ; some man of some name lived about the fourth century 
B. C., and wrote under divine dictation what has been called the 
‘Seal of the Old Testament.” All the other prophets from Isaiah 
to the end are identified in their very writings, as historic per- 
sonalities, either named as sons of some one, as being from a 
certain tribe, as personal prophets with the word Nebi used, or 
as being the instruments of personal, subjective vision. The 
last alone is unidentified, the messenger of the Lord. Hence 
the question does assume a spiritual importance when we re- 
meimbér the church’s teaching of the significance of all words, 
especially proper names and even letters in the inspired canon. 
And we are taught that names, used in scripture and in heaven, 
denote essential quality, and that messengers, or angels, are those 
through whom divine truths are pronounced. In any case, there 
is a distinct message involved in this burden of the word of Jeho- 
vah unto Israel by the hand of one unknown, whom we may call 
Malachi. 

The writer of the prophecy is thought to have lived and writ- 
ten early in the fourth century B. C., during the second ad- 
ministration of Nehemiah, after the rebuilding of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. But the book teaches nothing of history, nothing 
of biography, it is distinctly the voice of prophecy. And true 
prophecy, the speaking forth under divine influence, looks to the 
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present as well as the future. The office of Malachi is there- 
fore two-fold; he proclaims and denounces the evils of the re- 
ligious and moral conditions of his time and points to the new 
dawn, when the “sun of righteousness will rise with healing in 
his wings.” He is a watchman of the night, saying, ‘the morn- 
ing cometh, and also the night; if ye will enquire, enquire ye ; 
return, come” (Isa. xxi. 12). His style is unique in biblical 
composition; its dialogue construction, question and answer, is 
strikingly scholastic in tone; it lacks the eloquence and fire of 
Isaiah and the simple directness of the gospel narratives. The 
style marks a transition, just as the subject matter, between the 
evening of Judaism and the morning of Christianity. It is the 
national voice of pain, as of a woman in travail, which foretells 
the birth of a new religious era. Malachi is therefore the fore- 
runner of John the Baptist. 

The prophecy is addressed to Israel, to the Lord’s chosen peo- 
ple, for they were the preservers of His revealed Word, and were 
to be the nation of the Messiah’s birth. The Lord Himself said 
to the woman of Canaan: “I am not sent, save unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” But it means to the Israel part 
of every man and of every people, where the sheeplike innocence 
has been lost. Through Malachi, the Lord recounts the sins of 
Israel, and to them He makes His promise of future blessing. 
A full score of definite charges of iniquity are brought against 
both priests and people. They have despised the Lord’s name, 
profaned His altar and worship by disobedience and unworthy 
sacrifice, have robbed God in refusing the tithes commanded to 
be given, have called it vain to serve God; they have led their 
companions astray; have praised and honored the arrogant and 
proud; have called good evil, and evil good, defying the God of 
judgment ; they have married the daughters of foreigners; pro- 
faned the bond of matrimony and encouraged divorce. In con- 
sequence they will be visited with judgment, purged with the 
refiner’s fire, the faithless priest dishonored, the unfaithful hus- 
band witnessed against, the seed of Levi rebuked, the evil 
crushed. But there is a brighter side to the picture; the “ Lord 
will not leave them comfortless, but will come unto them” 
(Joun xiv. 18). The Lord will suddenly come to His temple, He 
will purify the sons of Levi, will rebuke the plunderer and spare 
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those fearing Him; His name will be great beyond Israel, and in 
every place incense will be offered to His name; the offering of 
Judah and Jerusalem will then be pleasing; the Lord will open 
the windows of heaven and pour out a blessing more than abun- 
dant, and all men shall call them blessed; they will return, and 
discern between the righteous and the wicked, between him that 
serveth God and him that serveth Him not, but they must remem- 
ber the law of Moses, commanded in Horeb for all Israel. The 
prophecy closes, and with it the Old Testament, the Israelitish 
dispensation, sounding the announcement of the new age, the 
Christian era. 


Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord. And he shall turn the heart of the fathers to 
the children and the heart of the children to their fathers, lest I come and 
smite the earth with destruction. 


The note is thus sounded for the opening of Mark’s Gospel 
which quotes: “ Behold I send my messenger before thy face 
which shall prepare thy way before thee.” Thus does Malachi 
“ring out the old, ring in the new.” 

But this is the Lord’s message, and here as everywhere, He 
speaks in a double language, His words are true in time and in 
eternity, in history and in spirit; while charging the Jews with 
external corruption, He described in the same words their spiri- 
tual degeneracy, those evils of the mind and heart which turned 
them from truth and loyalty, and which beset men everywhere, 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. Historically four hundred years 
intervened between the prophecy and the Lord’s advent, the ful- 
filment of the promise, but the spiritual and moral conditions 
described remained and increased. The message of the book to 
us is one of soul experience more than world history. Religious 
feeling has had its periods of decline and perversion, among 
every people and in every healthy conscience, when some new 
awakening, some new coming of the Lord to His temple, be- 
comes necessary to salvation. 

The inner message of Malachi, of the spiritual condition of 
the Israelitish Church previous to the Incarnation of the Lord, 
is best described, though briefly, by Swedenborg, in his “‘ Sum- 
mary Exposition of the Prophets and Psalms.” It is as 
follows : — 
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The Lord has instituted a church with those who could be in external 
truth, but who were not in external good. All external good has been de- 
stroyed, and hence also external truth. Although the church is there, yet they 
do not acknowledge the Lord, for they worship the Lord from evil and not 
from good, therefore their worship is not accepted. Those who are outside 
the church, worship the Lord, but those who are within the church profane 
worship and do not worship the Lord. Unless they worship the Lord, all 
worship will be perverted and profane. Through the Word it is granted 
them to have conjunction with the Lord, who is here meant by Levi. But 
they have departed from the Word and have thereby dissolved the conjunc- 
tion. They have worshipped another God, whence came profanation, where- 
fore they will perish. Therefore their external worship is not accepted. 
They have severed themselves from the church, even by their calling evil 
good. The Lord will come into the world and will teach the Word in its 
purity. The church, doctrine, and worship will then be as they had been 
among the ancients. The Lord will then execute judgment upon all who have 
adulterated and destroyed the truths of the church. They have done this 
from the beginning and do not desist from it, nor do they desist from adulter- 
ation, therefore this will bring about their ruin. If they had lived according 
to the statutes, they would have been in the good of the church. They have 
confirmed themselves in this, that good is of no profit, and that evil does no 
harm, because the good and the wicked are alike prosperous. It is otherwise 
with those who trust in the Lord; they will be blessed of the Lord when He 
comes. Then the difference will be seen, the good will be saved, and then 
the evil will be cast into hell, because they have annulled the Word. John 
the Baptist will be sent before the Lord, lest that nation should then perish. 


Each sentence is related by number to the verse which it ex- 
plains, and also to a general list of main subjects with which all 
the prophets and the psalms deal. A brief count of these ref- 
erences shows the inner lesson of the prophecy for the progress 
of the church to be classified under seven heads: First the total 
devastation and rejection of the church, which is referred to 
twelve times; the rejection of the Lord, in general, referred to 
seven times; the New Church to be established in place of the 
former, seven references ; the successive vastation of the church, 
and the last judgment by the Lord, each four references; the 
Lord’s advent, referred to three times; and the redemption and 
salvation by the Lord, referred to once, as the rising of the sun 
of righteousness, with healing in His wings. Thus two elements 
predominate, devastation and rejection of the existing church, 
and consequent advent of the Lord to establish a New Church. 
At first view this interpretation of the book seems abstract, 
general and even arbitrary. But a careful study of the details 
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of the text, according to the principles of particular correspond- 
ences, shows that every word of the interpretation is the result 
of accurate determination and logical deduction. It is a wonder- 
ful development of general principles from particular details, a 
drawing of doctrine from the literal sense of the Word which 
again confirms it and illustrates it. 

Thus it has remained for the eighteenth century to furnish an 
explanation, an interpretation of the message of Malachi, which 
makes the prophecy worthy of the final place in that Word 
which was made flesh and dwelt among us; worthy to herald 
that coming of the Lord and His Church, indeed to be a mes- 
sage which fulfills its title as the burden of the Word of the 
Lord unto Israel. For over two thousand years the secret has 
lain hidden from the view of men. Even the translation of the 
book of Malachi has caused untold difficulty, the innumerable 
differences between the Chaldee, Greek, Syriac, and Latin ver- 
sions, and the wide variations in the English renderings are evi- 
dence of endless confusion. We must fall back upon this inner 
law of correspondence to gain consistency in our understanding 
of Malachi. 

Manifestly this inner message was not written to teach the 
Jews who were outwardly addressed, but rather for the spiritual 
eyes of angels and for men of the present age, after the key of 
interpretation has been revealed to them. Its purpose is to 
teach men of the evils of the Israelitish Church, which brought 
about its consummation and necessitated the Incarnation of 
God for the salvation mankind ; its further purpose is to 
show men of the last century and a half and of to-day spiritual 
corruption in the religious life, which of necessity points to a 
consummation of the church, and a second coming of the Lord 
to His temple; its deepest purpose is to teach each individual 
of the error of his ways, and the hope he may have in the 
entrance of the Lord into his heart and life with healing in his 
wings; it will teach him that agnosticism and denial, spiritual 
profanity, and wild bodily excesses are elements of destruction 
which the Lord’s presence alone can heal. 

A beautiful illustration of the comprehensiveness of the 
prophecy is found in the use of the proper names. ‘There are 
ten of them used — eight personal names and two of places — 
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and they fall naturally into five distinct groups of two each. 
Israel and Jacob, which correspond to spiritual and natural 
truth respectively, Esau and Edom, good and truth of the natu- 
ral plane, Levi and Judah, spiritual and celestial love, Moses 
and Elijah, the Word in its historical and prophetic aspects, and 
Horeb and Jerusalem, divine law and the church founded 
thereon. Herein is a miniature summary of the spiritual sub- 
ject matter of the whole Old Testamemt and a foreshadowing 
of the New. It serves to suggest what a fruitful field of study 
is to be found in the use of proper names in Scripture, and how 
much light it throws upon the inner nature of the Holy Word. 

Some of the worst evils of to-day are baldly apparent in the 
very words of the prophecy : — 


And now we call the proud happy, yea, they that work wickedness are set 
up, yea, they that tempt God are even delivered. Ye say, everyone that 
doeth evil is good in the sight of the Lord and he delighteth in them; or 


Where is the God of judgment? 


Do we not hear men arguing this way now, saying either 
there is no God or He is indifferent to injustice and crime, 
because He allows them to continue; they see how the wicked 
prosper and take that as divine sanction or permission of world- 
liness and avarice, or else drift into scepticism as to the divine 
cognizance of human actions. Again the prophecy says : — 


Judah hath profaned the holiness of the Lord, and hath married the 
daughter of a strange god. Take heed, therefore, to your spirit and let none 
deal treacherously against the wife of his youth. 


Is it not a divine disapproval of the reckless abuse of the mar- 
riage relation so prevalent in the eighteenth century and exist- 
ing to-day as a threatening menace to the spiritual welfare of 
society? Such are the marriages for money, title, and distinc- 
tion to daughters of the strange god Mammon, and the freedom 

_of divorce from the wife of the youth in the civil courts, in the 
church and even more perniciously in the habits of private life. 
To the priests it is said : — 

Who is there even among you that would shut the doors for naught? 
neither do ye kindle fire on mine altar for naught? But ye are departed out 
of the way, ye have caused many to stumble at the law, ye have Sue the 
covenant of Levi, saith the Lord of hosts. 
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We are hearing much of such accusation of modern church men 
and church methods. It is a sign of decline which the new com- 
ing of the Lord alone can rectify. “For the priest’s lips should 
keep knowledge, and they should seek the law at his mouth; 
for he is the messenger of the Lord of Hosts” (ii. 7). But the 
prophecy is full of many more denunciations of present-day 
conditions for those that have ears to hear. And the second 
coming of the Lord is at hand. The Elijah who should pre- 
cede Him, is evident in the spirit of religious reform and the 
purification of marriage uttered by Swedenborg, by Wesley, and 
many others, and echoed in the wave of spiritual unrest in the 
hearts of religious and conscientious men throughout the Chris- 
tian world to-day. 

The message of Malachi is, therefore, not one of history or 
biography, or law, but one of civic morality, of spiritual purifica- 
tion, which must come out of the fallen condition of mankind. 
Its meaning is to be found in several successive and necessary 
ways; first, in study of the original Hebrew, where the voice of 
the Lord is heard clear and true; then, in study of the spiritual 
meaning of the details of that divine utterance ; still further, in 
the relation of the prophecy to the past as seal of the Old Test- 
ament, to the future as herald of the New Testament; still 
deeper, in the spiritual interpretation of the whole, now given 
to the present New Church; and most vitally and practically in 
its application to social and religious conditions of the past two 
hundred years and of to-day. And a new and fruitful field of 
study lies waiting for anyone whose spiritual insight will enable 
him to trace the place of this divine message in the inner expe- 
rience of the individual, to unfold the mysteries of the soul 
involved in this first experience of remorse and self-arraignment 
which makes man look to the Lord’s saving power as his only 


hope. 


But who may abide the day of his coming? and who shall stand when he 
appeareth ? for he is like a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s soap. And he shall 
sit as refiner and purifier of silver, and he shall purify the sons of Levi and 
purge them as gold and silver, that they may offer unto the Lord an offering 
in righteousness. Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in former years. 


PAUL SPERRY, 
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THE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE ARCANA. 


THE issue last year of the “ Four Doctrines,” by the American 
Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, as the first volume of 
a new edition of all Swedenborg’s works, excited great interest. It 
was the work of a new translator, the Rev. John F. Potts, and was 
so perfectly executed mechanically as to surpass all other editions. 
Up to this time the Rotch edition had the advantage of attractive- 
ness, and the London edition was better than that of the American 
Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, but now this organiza- 
tion has found a way to combine all existing good features and add 
new ones. The paper is so light and yet firm, the print is so clear, 
and the binding is so good, that it is difficult to see how improve- 
ment can go farther. The advantage of twelve rather than twenty 
volumes is with this edition of the “Arcana” for many purposes. 

In looking at the contents of ‘‘Arcana,” Volume I, we note with 
satisfaction that Mr. Potts styles himself a “reviser,’’ and states in 
his preface that he has utilized all previous work. This method of 
revision gives the best results. At this late day to cast aside pre- 
vious translations and produce a new one independently, is to make 
room for errors and omissions not made before. Mr. Potts espec- 
ially commends the Rotch edition, now approaching completion. 
He has not hesitated to introduce his own translations when he 
could not approve of those made by others, but he has done so 
sparingly. The result is a smooth, plain, concise, yet not abrupt 
style very pleasant to read, and very nearly free from those neolo- 
gisms which have made difficult reading in English, although Sweden- 
borg’s Latin is wholly without difficulty. 

Mr. Potts dwells in his preface on the words for knowing and 
knowledge, so distinct in Latin, yet having no precise equivalents in 
English, and he proposes a new way out of the difficulty. Perhaps 
he has made rather too much of this difficulty, and by speaking 
upon it at length to begin with, and then generally inserting the 
Latin with the English afterwards, has gone to an extreme, where 
the Rotch edition avoids stirring up its reader. Thus Mr. Potts 
gives “ memory-knowledges” (scientifica) when either “ memory- 
knowledges” or “ knowledges” (scientifica) would certainly suffice, 
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and when “knowledges” alone would often be free from uncer- 
tainty. He does sometimes leave out the Latin as when he says, 
To know is the first thing of regeneration” (896), and he writes, 
“A mere matter of knowing” for scienfificum (340). To say “ things 
of memory” alone for scien4fica (128) seems unwise, as not an actual 
translation. 

The other word which Mr. Potts treats with peculiar labor, is pro- 
prium. ‘This has now been accepted as English, with references in 
the “Century Dictionary” to Swedenborg, Bushnell, and Henry 
James, and, therefore our translators need not fear to use it. 
Moreover, we have as fair equivalents “self,” “selfhood,” and 
“‘ self-life,” and the idea of “the self” is important to give to the 
reader ; but we find here “ Own,” made a substantive and printed 
with a capital (131-136, with footmote, and elsewhere). A few 
examples are : — 

The posterity of the Most Ancient Church, which inclined to their Own, is 


here treated of. (131.) 
Innocence from the Lord is insinuated into this Own, so that it still might 


not be unacceptable. (1 36.) 
The Lord’s Own is Life, and from His Own, man’s Own, which in itself is 


dead, is made alive. (149.) 
The church perverted by the Own. (262.) 


Here again the ground, so vigorously taken, is not firmly held, 
and later we have frofrium as an untranslated Latin word (266), 
and amor proprius is rendered “ self-love” (306), and pofenta pro- 
pria is rendered “ self-derived power” (195), so that there appears 
to be no sufficient reason for this neologism, “ Own.”’ 

Suppose that the sentences above quoted be translated into every- 
day English, as follows : — 

The subject is the posterity of the Most Ancient Church, which was striv- 
ing after selfhood. (131.) 

Innocence was insinuated by the Lord into the self-life, so that it might 
still be not displeasing. (136.) 

The selfhood of the Lord is Life, from which selfhood that of man, in 
itself dead, is made to live. (149.) 

The church perverted by the self. (262.) 


Here no strange and difficult terms are used, but the language is 
as simple as Swedenborg’s own, and the ordinary reader would 
require to pause but a moment to see the meaning. As Tennyson 
has it in his line, “ Love smote the chord of self,” so we can speak 
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to any one of the self, and he will understand ; but few will under- 
stand “proprium” easily, and none will understand “the Own” 
without great difficulty. It is a matter of regret, therefore, to see 
this new rendering introduced throughout this edition, although it 
has evidently been done after most conscientious thought. Rev. T. 
B. Hayward was an extremely conscientious translator, of many 
years’ experience, and his best solution of this problem was “ own- 
dom” or “ ownhood.” 

In a sentence like the following, Mr. Potts would have difficulty : 
“Tpsi angeli quoad corum proprium non faciunt coclum . .. Domi- 
nus habitat ibi in suo” (Arcana Coelestia, 10151). But there is no 
difficulty if we translate it: ‘The angels themselves as to their self- 
hood do not make heaven: the Lord dwells there in His own.” 

In this generally accurate work, we have observed but one serious 
mistake. No. 108 quotes from Num. xxiv. 6, the words: “As the 
valleys are they planted, as gardens by the river’s side, as lign-aloes 
which Jehovah hath planted, as cedar trees beside the waters.” 

The reviser has added to “ lign-aloes”’ this footnote: “The Latin 
is “entoria, ‘ tents,’ seemingly a misprint for san/éalos.” 

It is true that, in quoting this verse several times, Swedenborg’s 
common word is santa/os, which means sandal trees and which he 
made the object of “planted,” there being no relative in the 
Hebrew text ; but it is not true that he or any one made such an 
error of type or proof-reading as to let /enforia be substituted. On 
the contrary, /enforia is a well-known reading here, and arises from 
the Seventy taking one Hebrew word for another when there was 
only the difference of a vowel point between them. This reading by 
the Seventy of ohe/ (tent or tabernacle) for ahe/ (aloe) in Num. 
xxiv. 6, also led to difficulty in translating Prov. vii. 17: “I have 
perfumed my bed with myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon.” The Seventy | 
were followed as to Num. xxiv. 6, by the Vulgate, the Syriac, the 
Arabic, and other versions, and fen/oria was no doubt found in some 
of the Latin versions which Swedenborg consulted in the early part 
of the “Arcana,” but soon left them for Schmidt, whom he espe- 
cially commended and who used sanfa/os in this place. 

The use of fenforia in this passage seems to have been under- 
stood by previous translators and revisers, for the word appears 
without comment in the Rotch and earlier editions, and this was, of 
course, the right way to treat it. There is reason to doubt if it is 
ever advisable to insert footnotes which call attention to what seem 
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to be defects in the original text, for they may not be defects at all, 
as in this case, and they present the translator’s criticism when 
criticism is out of place, even if the cautious word “seemingly” be 
introduced, as here by Mr. Potts. 

In translating other quotations from the Word, Mr. Potts is gen- 
erally exact, but sometimes falls short, as when he says “ heavens” 
for coclum in GEN. i. 1, or “surely die” for moriendo morimini in 
iii. 3. For arcana he begins by saying “deep secrets,” as in Nos. 
1 and 41, but afterwards the well-accepted word “arcana” is often 
found. A few of the uncommon cognate words occur, such as 
“elucidate” (393), “sensated” (322), “fluctuation of the ark” 
(605), “ discerption” (961) ; but these attract notice only because 
they are exceptional in the generally plain English. Again Sweden- 
borg is sometimes made to speak thus, “I may give a few exam- 
ples” (499), when he carefully avoids mention of himself. 

In every translation there will be something to criticise in the 
hope of final perfection, but almost every line of this one is above 
criticism and is cause for sincere congratulation, which is hereby 
heartily extended to the society and to its reviser. It is evident that 
this edition and the Rotch edition have distinct excellences, and it 
is likely that each will find its appreciative readers as the years 
go by. 

‘Be We 
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THE WORD: DOCTRINE:: MOSES: AARON. 


In the fourth chapter of Exodus, verse 16, Moses is told that 
his brother Aaron will speak for him to the people: “ He shall be 
to thee for a mouth, and thou shalt be to him for God.” This 
inability of Moses to speak well, and his dependence upon Aaron 
in that respect, are thus explained : — 

Aaron signifies the doctrine of good and truth. By Moses is meant the 
Lord as to the divine truth which proceeds from the Lord immediately, by 
Aaron the divine truth which proceeds from the Lord mediately, which truth 
is the doctrine of good andtruth. The truth represented by Moses cannot 


be heard nor perceived by man, but that which is represented by Aaron can 
be heard and perceived by man. Therefore Aaron is called a mouth, and 


Moses his God. (Arcana Ceelestia, 6998.) 


Another statement to the same effect is : — 


“ He shall be to thee for a mouth,” signifies the truth of doctrine, such as 
is heard and perceived by angels and men; but the truth represented by 
Moses is not so heard or perceived. (/did., 7009.) 


We are also taught that Moses meeting with Aaron and telling 
him all the words of the Lord, signifies “ instruction in particulars 


of doctrine.” (7058.) 


Other passages need not be cited, for they all repeat this 
teaching that the representative relation of Moses and Aaron is 
that of the Word and the doctrine derived from it and adapted 
to the apprehension of men. Does this relation exist between 
the Word and the doctrine given by the Lord from the Word 
through Swedenborg? To this question an affirmative answer 
rests on the following grounds : — 

1. The general truth is that “the Word cannot be understood 
without doctrine.” “Sacred Scripture,’ 51, under this heading, 
points out that many truths of the Word are clothed in the lan- 
guage of appearances, that contradictions exist, and that some 
places and persons are named in ways not intelligible. There- 
fore without doctrine there can be no clear understanding. Ex- 
amples are given at length. In the next number it is said that 
they who read the Word without doctrine fall into errors, because 
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they are without the lamp needed to see their way. The familiar 
teaching is then given that doctrine must be drawn from the 
letter of the Word, and be confirmed by it, and that this work 
requires enlightenment from the Lord through direct approach 
to Him and conjunction with Him. (/did., 57: see also Apoca- 
lypse Explained, 1089.) 

2. All Swedenborg’s testimony is to the effect that the doc- 
trine of. good and truth for the new Christian church signified by 
the New Jerusalem in the Word, has been given to the world 
through him. Note the following : — 


I have not received anything which concerns the doctrine of the New 
Church from any angel, but from the Lord alone while I read the Word. 
(True Christian Religion, 779.) 


After some works concerning the New Jerusalem, by which is meant the 
New Church to be established by the Lord, have been published by me during 
several years, and after the Apocalypse has been revealed, I have decided to 
set forth the doctrine of that church in its fulness. (Brief Exposition, 1.) 


The doctrine of genuine truth is now revealed, in part contained in the 
“Doctrine of the New Jerusalem,” and in the little books now published- 


(Diary, Appendix 2, p. 17.) 


The small works referred to are entitled severally the “ Doc- 
trine of the New Jerusalem ” concerning the Lord, the Scripture, 
faith and life. The “True Christian Religion” is said, by its 
title, to contain the “whole theology of the New Church.” 
Again :— 


No spirit has dared, and no angel has wished, to say anything to me, much 
less to instruct me, concerning aught in the Word or any doctrinal from the 
Word; but the Lord alone who was revealed to me and afterwards appeared 
before my eyes continually, and still appears, as to the angels, taught and en- 
lightened me. (Divine Providence, 135.) 

The Lord was pleased to prepare me from early youth to perceive the 
Word, and He introduced me into the spiritual world and enlightened me 
more nearly with the light of His Word. (Invitation, 55.) 

In order that the true Christian religion might be made plain, one must be 
introduced into the spiritual world, and obtain from the mouth of the Lord 
out of the Word genuiue truths. (/did., 38.) 


This took place with me for the sake of the Church, the doctrine of which 
is contained in my books. (Document, 246.) 

I know for certain that what I write is the living truth of God. (/éid., 251.) 

As God’s Word is the source whence all theology must be derived, I was 
enabled to receive instruction from the Lord, who is the Word. (/did., 234.) 
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They who love truths and from the Lord will to do them, are enlightened 
when they read the Word. It has been given me to perceive distinctly what 
came from the Lord, and what from angels; what came from the Lord has 
been written, but what came from angels has not been written. (Apocalypse 
Explained, 1183.) 


These extracts are surely sufficient to show that the revelation 
of the true meaning of the Divine Word, which we have in the 
works of Swedenborg, stands to the Divine Word itself as in 
their representative capacities Aaron stood to Moses. As Moses 
could not speak except through Aaron, so the Word cannot en- 
lighten and has not enlightened men, except through an orderly 
system of doctrine, drawn from it, confirmed by it, and intelli- 
gently written and published. 

The closing verse of the seventy-seventh Psalm says, ‘“‘ Thou 
leddest thy people like a flock by the hand of Moses and Aaron.” 
This verse is not explained by itself, but it goes back, like many 
passages in the Psalms, to the historical events narrated in 
Exodus, and interpreted in the “Arcana.” The Lord is ever 
leading his people as their Good Shepherd, and this He does by 
means of the Word rightly interpreted in heavenly doctrine. 
This double agency of the divine leadership we enjoy to-day, and 
we should see the eternal relation of the Word and the doctrine, 
and thus be led “ by the hand of Moses and Aaron.” 


T. F. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE BALANCED LIFE.* 


In his latest work Mr. Lathbury continues his former message in 
harmony with the poet’s words : “ God’s in His heaven —all’s right 
with the world.” Beginning with tests from Swedenborg, Charles 
Wagner, and Goethe, the eleven chapters of this book plead fora 
balance of all the human powers. In the true balance, the soul is to 
have the supreme place ; self-unconsciousness, love, faith in God, 
utter unselfishness, and a life purpose permeated by these, are to 
rule. “An undue intellectual development is a deformity and mis- 
chievous. No purely intellectual man or woman has given society 
moral impetus.” The love of the beautiful things and harmonies 
of the world is to be encouraged and cultivated. The body and its 
appetites are to be enjoyed, but in harmonious adjustment to the 
central melody of the heart. But not only this. It is to be cared 
for as the instrument through which the higher faculties and powers 
of the soul can be exercised ; for “ if the foundations are destroyed, 
what can the righteous do?” 

Mr. Lathbury stands almost alone among our New-Church writers 
in his power of expression, and no cold statement of his thought 
can do him justice. His central appeal will be to those who wish 
to believe in the glorious and eternal outcome of human life, but 
from whom the glory is hidden by the clouds and darkness which 
hide the divine mercy. On the would-be believers the influence of 
this book can be only beneficent. He looks from a high point of 
vision upon the clouds and storms in the vale of human struggle and 
doubt. This is a sufficient reason for the book. There is abundant 
need for his message. Even among our own people the materialism 
and pessimism of the times often hide from their eyes the tidings of 
the supremacy of divine love, the tabernacling of God with men in 
a new and glorious age, and the eternal and sure results of faithful- 
ness to the highest ideal. 

* The Balanced Life. By CLARENCE LATHBURY. pp. 264. Philadelphia: 

The Nunc Licet Press. Price, $1.00. 
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Where there is so much to commend, it seems almost wrong to 
note faults. And yet we cannot refrain from expressing regret at 
the apparent teaching of the native goodness of man, the lack of 
clear distinction between regenerate and unregenerate life, the divine 
commandments and human intuitions, and more than all, between 
the Lord as the only source of good and the human proprium. God 
seems confused with man. We regret to read, as we so often do, 
such dangerous and misleading phrases as “the divine in man,” 
“divine men and women,” “ we are incurably divine,” “ goodness is 
distinctly human, proper to man” (p. 166), and this : — 


He who concedes his worth is in much better condition morally than he 
who depreciates himself, for the obvious reason that he dwells in truth, and 
the high intuition of state gives him health and reason. . . . If we have never 
felt the might of our covert goodness, nor caught glints of its secret loveli- 
ness, our life has slept till now. 


It may be the author’s unwillingness to bring in anything dogmatic 
to injure his purpose of encouragement ; it may be he can reconcile 
these statements with the seemingly opposing ones which could 
easily be quoted from our accepted teachings. But for the sake of 
harmony and “ balance of life” among the brethren, it were well if 
some explanation might be given, so that they can dwell together in 
unity of understanding as well as of heart. 

It may be that the author feels justified in his exaltation of man 
by the appeal which it makes to those who are struggling with evil. 
We know that the declaration of the evil of the human heart has 
seemed to be depressing to many, and so he _— ° “belief in the 
best will push it to transfiguration.” 

And yet it is only fair to say that at the very close of the book 
(p. 246) we read this : — | 

As we can find breath only in the air, or quench thirst with water, so can 
we live only from God. . . . After the subtlest analysis of mental processes, 
we have to admit that our highest thoughts and noblest impulses are all given 
to us. Only by unremitting entrance of the spirit can we be renewed and 
sustained. . . . We do not possess life, we inurn it, and the vessel takes the 
similitude of that which it holds. 
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THE Purity AND SERVICE OF MARRIAGE.* 


In four chapters, entitled respectively, “Its Purity,” “ Its Ser- 
vice,” “The Marriage of the Unmarried,” and “ Marriage Laws,” 
the author of this little book writes forcefully of much that is 
very properly included under the general theme of marriage. 
Concerning the first of these chapters, she explains in the 
“ Prelude” to the volume that, ‘* The ‘ Purity’ word is an answer 
to the numerous public teachings of many other women in their 
advocacy of the ‘doctrine of sexlessness.’’’ While the answer 
thus given cannot but impress the thoughtful and open mind as 
substantially conclusive, we feel moved to remark that too much 
seems to be made of the unworthy teachings which she seeks to 
meet — teachings which we have reason to believe are, relatively 
speaking, quite limited in the extent, both of their utterance and 
their influence; and that in her characterization of what are 
termed “the extreme evils within the limits of marriage,’ there 
occasionally appears some reflection of the unreasoning and de- 
nunciatory spirit of those to whom she responds. 

Observation, as well as principle, also leads us to take excep- 
tion to the distrust of the divine providence implied in the inci- 
dental reference to “ those for whom poverty makes the bringing 
of children into the world a doubtful wisdom.” 

The chapter on the service of marriage contains much that is 
practically helpful, looking to the mutual use of the marriage re- 
lation to the husband and the wife, and its combined service 
through them to the world. Here the baneful influence of the 
“doctrine of sexlessness” is again referred to as endangering 
the growth of marriage oneness, and the author well says : — 

It keeps the husband and wife apart in almost all the wordless forms of 
mutual understanding. There is small chance for the spirits’ nearness when 
every near approach to each other must be guarded by unnatural restraints, 
which, under the name of self-control, seek to avoid the expression of love. 
The knowledge of each other’s nature must be superficial, under these re- 


straints, compared with what could be with the same persons, in freer con- 
ditions. 


* Marriage. By JANE DEARBORN MILLS (Mrs. James E. Mills). Author of 
“Leaves from a Life-Book of To-day,” and “The Mother Artist.” Phila- 
delphia: The Nunc Licet Press. 1905. Price, 50 cents. 
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The chapter treating of ‘The Marriage of the Unmarried,” is 
of unexceptionable value, and seems to us worthy of separate 
publication and wide circulation. A few fragmentary quotations 
will give an idea of its quality and purpose : — 

The fruits of the individual marriage is, like the spiritual children of hus- 
band and wife, service. Service, to be the child of the inner marriage, neces- 
sitates the having of some external work for which one is responsible. Mere 
desultory duties cannot satisfy a strong affection. One must love steadily, to 
love deeply; also, wisdom cannot unite with love which wanders from one 
aim to another. The inner marriage needs a body of permanency, exactly as 
the personal marriage needs the same external form. The lack of it is notice- 
able in the “ unmarried” atmosphere of single men and women who have no 
especial interest in anything of value. They may be even working daily, for 
the getting of an income, but they put into their tasks no more than an exter- 
nal wisdom. This is not marriage. Different, entirely, is the atmosphere of 
single men who carry on their business with wise devotion, in honesty, honor- 
ableness, and conscious or unconscious love of service. Vastly different, too, 
is that of single women, who, perhaps in their own work, perhaps only as a 
subordinate in another’s, are earnestly uniting their devotion (love) to good 
judgment (wisdom). These single men and women have a roundness and 
a fulness of mentality indicating marriage, which, indeed, they are growing 
into, and are giving of its service to the world. 


We cannot refrain from quoting the following sensible words, 
also, although it is to be remarked that such artificial service, 
as the author here describes, is better than no service at all : — 

The inner marriage cannot exist to any satisfactory degree, unless the serv- 
ice be real. A woman may plan, systematically, to spend her life in making 
sofa pillows, embroidering her gowns, and putting ornaments on the dress of 
her sister’s children, interspersing these “ domestic duties” with pin cushions 
and dolls for fairs, and all this may be of little service. If the sofa pillows 
and embroidery are merely “something to do,” they are not useful. As for 
fairs, they are simply an extravagant means for people to cheat themselves 
into paying more money toward a cause than their judgment would otherwise 
allow. There is almost no service in such work, and women who devote their 
lives to it are missing much of the marriage which belongs to them. 


The final chapter on “ Marriage Laws,” is valuable as setting 
forth “real marriage as a constant growth in spiritual oneness,” 
and in vividly picturing the absence of effort to reach out after 
this oneness as the underlying cause of separations and divorces. 
It is deficient, however, in reaching any very practical conclu- 
sions through the failure to grasp the palpable fact that marriage 
laws in their active operation must regard marriage simply as an 
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outward relation. The problem to be met is well stated in these 
words of the author : — 

On the one side the arbitrary holding of two characters together who 
can never grow into one, violates the imperative demand of marriage for its 
own soul, the inner union; and the other, the changing of one’s husband or 
one’s wife with every changing mood, is equally destructive of the perma- 
nence imperative to the growing inner oneness. 


But it is plain that no earthly laws can deal with this problem, 
because none can discern and take cognizance of the states of 
mind underlying this problem. To say, as the author proceeds 
to do, that,— 

The law must be impelled by love of the highest race-life possible to be 
attained, and must be framed by wise perception of what will lead the race 
to such life. That is, the law, to be effective, must mean “ marriage” 
through and through ; 


offers nothing practicable, for such statute-making is impossible 
to this world. 

Nevertheless, this chapter is well worth reading, and what 
Mrs. Mills says of the untenableness of “the rigorist theory of 
divorce . . . practiced by the Roman Church,” and the “ Prot- 
estant modification of this law—divorce, but no remarriage,” 
should receive careful attention. 


Tue True CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE.* 


Tuis little volume, which, after a service of some twenty-five years, 
now appears in a new and revised edition, consists of six popular 
lectures originally given in Chicago and first published in one of the 
leading newspapers of that city. The titles are as follows: “The 
Bible: a Book of Divine Parables,” “The Doctrine of Correspond- 
ence: a Key to Divine Parables,” “The Law of Divine Inspiration,” 
“The History of Revelation,” “The Real and the Apparent in the 
Scriptures,” “The Doctrine of the Spiritual Sense and the Higher 
Criticism.” The last of these has been rewritten for this edition, 
the author tell us, “ to meet more fully the present contentions and 
conclusions of the Higher Criticism.” 


* The Bible: ts True Character and Spiritual Meaning. By Rev. L. P. 
Mercer. Third edition. Rewritten agd enlarged. Philadelphia: The 
Nunc Licet Press, 42 West Coulter Street. 1905. Price, 30 cents. 
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Mr. Mercer’s style is clear, forcible, and scholarly, and in this series 
of lectures he outlines his general subject ably and comprehensively. 
We give two brief extracts as suggesting the author’s plain and logi- 
cal method of dealing with his themes. In the chapter on “ The 
Real and Apparent in the Scriptures,” after showing by illustrations 
that with many “fear is the only sentiment open to the divine | 


appeal,” he goes on to say : — 


The fact is, that we are dependent upon God, and our happiness is depend- 
ent upon obedience to His spiritual laws. This eternal necessity appears to 
obscure, sensuous, and wicked minds, as the divine omnipotence, pleased or 
displeased, rewarding or punishing. The appearance is the necessary aspect 
of a reality. It is not, therefore, to be destroyed with the simple-minded ; 
though it is to be avoided as a doctrine of the church. We do very well to 
say, the sun rises and sets. We cannot very well say otherwise. It is not the 
fact, but the appearance of the fact. It will always be true to the senses. 
And so forever and forever will it be true that “the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.” 


And in the closing chapter, when speaking of the form of “the 
Sacred Scriptures,” we have these clear statements : — 


It is determined by the law that the matter revealed must, in its final form, 
be accommodated to the states and conditions of those to whom it is given. 
In what God speaks and writes through human instruments, He is the inward 
essence. Spirit and life is God’s and giveth life. But the form — the facts, 
figures, and forms of speech — will be such as the contents of the man’s 
memory afforded, and will thus reflect the state of the man and the age... . 
The literal sense, from first to last, whether myth, fragmentary history, sym- 
bolic ritual, sanitary and social law, or song and prophetic description, is for 
the sake of the spiritual sense, which is of universal application and treats of 
the soul, its necessities and trials and triumphs, its changes and progressions 
in the kingdom of God. . . . The “verbal inspiration,” as held in the creeds 
and traditions of the churches, which scholarship has discarded, presupposes 
no other sense than the obvious sense of thé letter; but the true doctrine of 
“ verbal inspiration ” shows that the holiness of the Word is in the spiritual 
sense, and from that in the letter by correspondence; so that, while the mate- 
rials of the literal sense are taken from men and reflect their states, they are 
composed and compiled by the Lord to contain a spiritual sense, from which 
they are holy and divine, with a power inhering in no other style of writing 
whatsoever. 
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I. Haecxev’s 
Il. A New-CHURCHMAN’s ANSWER.T 


I. THE WONDERS OF LIFE. 


THis is a supplementary volume to the author’s “ Riddle of the 
Universe,” which we noticed at the time of its publication. It is 
only a reaffirmation of the monism presented in that volume, with 
further explanations and _ illustrations of the writer’s meaning. 
Flushed by what seemed to him the extraordinary success of his 
former volume, several hundred thousand copies of inexpensive edi- 
tions, in German and in English, having been sold, he has been 
tempted to break his announced resolution to close his work with 
the Nineteenth Century, and to go on writing and publishing. 
Morever, he was impelled to do this, he says, in order to answer 
many questions propounded by his readers. It occurs to us that this 
wide reading of his works and these questions, may not indicate a 
wide-spread adoption of his ideas — indeed, many leaders of modern 
scientific thought have publicly repudiated them. Still it is true 
that there are tendencies to materialism with many who will welcome 
such confirmations as he gives against belief in a personal God, in 
the life after death, and in human freedom. Moreover, there is a 
marked tendency of this age to monism, which comes from study- 
ing and dwelling upon the unity of the universe. It holds that 
there is but one substance, and that all the varieties of creation are 
but changing phenomena of that one substance. Some believe it to 
be mind, others matter. Christian Scientists, Theosophists, and the 
Hindoo philosophy generally, adopt the former, Haeckel and 
others the latter. But there is a middle ground, which views mind 
and matter as distinct. This is dualism as opposed to monism. 
Haeckel classes Swedenborg with the dualists, and says of Kant : — 

He thought a good deal of Swedenborg’s idea of the spirit world forming 
a universe apart, and compared this to his mundus intelligibilis. (Wonders 
of Life, p. 74.) 


* The Wonders of Life. A popular Study of Biological Philosophy. By 
Ernst HAECKEL. Translated by Joseph McCabe. New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers. 1905. t2mo.cloth. 495 pp. $1.50. 

+t Root-Principles in Rational and Spiritual Things, including an Examination 
of Haeckel’s “ Riddle.” By THomMAS CHILD. London: H. R. Allenson. 
-1905. Small 8vo. paper. 164 pp. 25 cents. 
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Haeckel has read Kant, and criticizes him as an antagonist in 
thought, but there is little indication that he has ever read Sweden- 
borg. His first great need to enable him to think more rationally, 
is to study and grasp Swedenborg’s doctrine of discrete degrees. 
With Swedenborg he agrees that there can be only one underlying, 
essential substance from which all forms of energy and of matter, 
and therefore all phenomena, must be derived. With Swedenborg 
he repudiates the old orthodox doctrine that the universe has been 
created from nothing; but being without the doctrine of discrete 
degrees he fails to see that the substance which creates is other than 
the universe which is created. Hence he is a pantheist driven to 
the conclusion that the Creator and the created are identical — an 
irrational conclusion contradicted by the meaning of the very terms 
in which it is stated. . | 

Swedenborg solves this problem by his remarkable conception 
and definitions of discrete degrees and of things distinctly one, in 
his work on “ The Divine Love and Wisdom.” 

Haeckel does not ignore this problem. He admits a difference, 
although he seems unable to think out clearly what it is. He says 
that all we mean by matter is space-filling substance (p. 85), and 
he speaks of force as sensation-and-thought substance. This under- 
lying substance from which all space-filling matter and sensation-and- 
thought-giving force comes, or in which they exist, he declares to 
be eternal and unchangeable —thus ascribing to it some of the 
attributes of God. He says: — 

In the strict monistic sense of Spinoza the ideas of God and nature are 
synonymous for us. Whether there is a realm of the supernatural and spiri- 
tual beyond nature we do not know. All that is said of it in religious myths 


and legends, or metaphysical speculations and dogmas, is mere poetry and an 
outcome of imagination. (p. 87.) 


He tells us that he tries to avoid the two extremes, that of the 
theoretical materialism which denies the existence of spirit, and dis- 
solves the world into a heap of dead atoms, and that of the theo- 
retical spiritualism which rejects the notion of matter, and considers 
the world to be a specially arranged group of “ energies,”’ or imma- 
terial natural forces. In the “‘ Riddle of the Universe” we read : — 

On the contrary, we hold with Goethe, that “ matter cannot exist and be 
operative without spirit, nor spirit without matter.” We adhere firmly to the 


pure unequivocal monism of Spinoza: Matter, or infinitely extended sub- 
stance, and spirit (or energy), or sensitive and thinking substance, are the two 
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fundamental attributes or principal properties of the all-embracing divine 
essence of the world, the universal substance. (pp. 20, 21.) 


Such thinking seems to be an outcome of a strict, logical adhe- 
rence to the doctrine and dogmas of scientific evolution. It may 
be unavoidable under divine providence in the preparation of the 
new earth to receive the New Jerusalem. It is treated with abhor- 
rence and condemned as heretical by the old orthodoxy, and so it 
is. But such thinkers, when they are sincere seekers after truth, 
should be treated respectfully and sympathetically in the New 
Church, and so helped into the light of the Lord’s second coming. 
Moreover, natural science is the hand-maid of spiritual science, as 
Swedenborg has so plainly demonstrated. Through correction of 
errors there is now rapid progress being made in the discovery of 
truths of natural science, and every one of them is of value in con- 
firmation of the spiritual teachings of the New Church. 


Il. A NEW-CHURCHMAN’S ANSWER. 


Whether Mr. Child has attained this ideal of sympathetic friend- 
liness in addressing himself to the task of answering Haeckel’s 
monistic philosophy with New-Church philosophy or not, perhaps 
there is no one among us to-day better qualified for the underta- 
king. In his statement of the “ Root-Principles in Rational and 
Spiritual Things,” he certainly has shown how irrational it is to dog- 
matize about things which we must confess our ignorance of, and 
how futile to try to rear up a system of philosophy upon such un- 
certain foundations. For example, on page 36 of “ Root-Princi- 
ples” we read : — 

Relatively, therefore, to the substance from which it acts, force is efflux; 
relatively to the recipient substance or matter, it is influx. In brief, force is 
the effect of the action of substance by influx, and in no sense itself a sub- 
stance either “ sensitive,” or “thinking,” or otherwise. Here, then, is all the 
answer necessary to the question, whether matter and force are two sub- 
stances, understood as modes of substance. They are not two modes of sub- 
stance, seeing that force is not itself a substance, but only the effect of the 
action of substance above or interior to the force. 

This brings us to the more critical question, Do matter and force thus 
defined constitute one substance ? 

We shall first hear Haeckel, and then his exponent, Mr. McCabe, Haeckel 
assenting. In the definitions above referred to, Haeckel writes that the two 
substances, extended and unextended, “are the two fundamental attributes, 
or principal properties, of the all-embracing divine essence of the world, the 
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universal substance.” This on p.8. In the “ Conclusion,” p. 134, we find 
this: “ Only one comprehensive riddle of the universe now remains — the 
problem of substance. . . . Can we affirm to-day that the marvelous progress 
of modern cosmology has solved this ‘ problem of substance’? .. . We must 
even grant that this essence of substance becomes more mysterious and enig- 
matic the deeper we penetrate into the knowledge of its attributes, matter and 
energy, and the more thoroughly we study its countless phenomenal forms and 
their evolution. We do not know the“ thing in itself’ that lies behind these 
knowable phenomena. But why trouble about this enigmatic ‘ thing in itself,’ 
when we have no means of investigating it, when we do not even clearly know 
whether it exists or not?”’ Haeckel here still maintains “ the divine essence, 
the universal substance” of the definitions, lying behind “its attributes, 
matter and force.” Observe, however, that while still speaking of the “‘attri- 
butes” of this substance as matter and force, he says in effect that we know 
nothing about itself, do not even know “whether it exists or not.” But 
“ our” wonderful “ monistic philosophy,” though in profound ignorance of the 
“thing,” yet knows, strangely enough, that this unknown to the extent of pos- 
sible non-existence, yet has “attributes,” and why should “ our monistic phil- 
osophy,” having done such great things, stop at bestowing “ attributes" on a 
possibly non-existent subject,and these not problematic either, but real? Why 
not, indeed, when we can “do” a thing by only saying it? At least, we main- 
tain the two substances, and we maintain them as attributes, whether we 
know of what or not. 


Turning then to Mr. McCabe’s “ Haeckel’s Critics Answered,”’ 
p. 27, Mr. Child shows that Haeckel’s real meaning is that matter 
and force are the world-substance itself, and not merely attributes 
of it—they are “the world-substance breaking upon our perception 
in two different ways.” Thus the world-substance disappears, and 
matter and force are not, since they cannot be properties of the 
non-existent. 

We have cited Mr. Child at such length on this point, partly be- 
cause it is the crucial one, and partly because it illustrates the way 
in which he shows the inconsistencies and weaknesses of Haeckel’s 
philosophy, point after point, all the way through. How can it be 
otherwise when a man denies the existence of a realm of causes 
and tries to construct a philosophy from the realm of effects alone, 
and when a man fails to see that real causes must be so separated 
from their effects, by a discrete degree, as to constitute two realities 
which cannot be one in the sense of being identical, but may be 
“ distinctly one” in the sense of being distinguished in thought, but 
not separated in action or existence? This is just where all monistic 
philosophizers need help, and they may find it in Mr. Child’s book 
if they read it patiently. His introductory chapter on Cause is 
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excellent. We wish there were space to quote illustrations from it. 
Nor is there space to discuss his learned presentation of a new 
theory of evolution as compared with Haeckel’s, which is not the 
same as Darwin’s. Suffice it to say that in addition to the light of 
modern science, that found in the New Church is utilized to ad- 
vantage here, as, indeed, it is throughout the book. Chapters follow 
on The Origin of Life, Monism (the doctrine of the divine primal 
substance), Continuity and Degrees — Why Haeckelism can Never 
Solve the Riddle, Man — Spiritual Substance with Immortality, Free 
Determination, Our Monistic Religion, Our Monistic Ethics, Science 
and Christianity. 

To those who wish to keep informed of the world’s thought in 
this materialistic direction, and of the various ways in which it may 
be met by the New Church, we commend this inexpensive volume ; 
and we could even wish that it might be read as extensively outside 
the church as Haeckel’s books have been, for if it could be, it might 
accomplish an important missionary service. But this may be left 
with the divine providence when we have done our best to accom- 
plish it. 


JAMES MARTINEAU’S WRITINGS.* 


THE publication department of the Unitarian Association is 
to be congratulated upon the handsome appearance of this 
volume which commemorates the centenary of James Martineau’s 
birth, and the selections contained in it are worthy of such paper, 
print, and binding. The editor, having been a pupil of Martineau, 
was especially qualified for his task, and evidently it was a work 
of love. The arrangement of the extracts into chapters makes it 
a satisfactory hand-book of what Martineau believed, and of 
what Unitarians generally believe; and a further classification 
indicated by sub-titles in each chapter and a good index refer- 
ring to them, add to this satisfaction. The titles of the chapters 
are as follows: “The Grounds of Our Religious Faith,” “ Spiri- 
tual Realities,” “‘ Moral Aspects of the World,” “ The Quest of 
the Simple Life,” “ Factors of Spiritual Growth in Modern So- 


*7ides of the Spirit: Selections from the Writings of James Martineau. 
Edited with an Introduction by ALBERT LazeNnBy. Boston: American 
Unitarian Association. 1905. 12m0o. 224 pp. Cloth, $1.00 net. 
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ciety,” “Religion in the Home,” “Loss and Gain in Recent 
Theology,” ‘‘After-tides.” 

Unitarians will find the book a devotional and religious help, 
as it is intended to be; but New-Churchmen will regard it more 
with intellectual interest, as setting forth a theology which exalts 
God above nature and the Christ above men, but fails to dis- 
cover in the Lord Jesus the God-Man of the universe. For 
instance, this extract from “ National Duties,” p. 232 : — 


Blessed be the name of the prophet of Nazareth, that in him we have a 
living standard, a true and pure image, by which our imaginations may wisely 
adjust their conceptions and our hearts regulate their love of the Providence 
that rules our lives; that he has taught us that trust in the affectionateness 
of God which is the genuine Christian faith; that while science effects fresh 
conquests and spreads the thought of that great Being through vaster circles 
of eternity and wider tracts of the celestial space, he keeps our Father dwel- 
ling close within our conscience and our -homes, and presents Him to the 
tenderness of our hearts as well as to the admiration of our awe-struck 
minds! (p. 29.) 


His recognition of the importance of obedience to God is 
marked in the following : — 
Great and sacred is obedience: he who is not able, in the highest majesty 


of manhood, to obey, with clear and open brow, a law higher than himself, is 
barren of all faith and love, and tightens his chains in struggling to be free. 


(p. 61.) 


Social reform is exalted to an extraordinary place in the 
following : — 
The church which abdicates this work or turns it into a pretence is, in the 


eye of God, a church no more; and in abandoning its divinest function will 
soon discover that its own life is withering away. (pp. 129, 130.) 


Little is said and little, doubtless, realized of the life after 
death; but a remarkable perception of the shining of the sun 
of heaven into the soul is found in the following : — 


As well might you persuade me that my own eyes created the daylight or 
that the sunshine was the gift of public opinion, as that the sense of right 
was anything but the direct illumination of God, the piercing ray of the great 
Orb of souls. (p. 18.) 
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RosERT BROWNING.* 


SYMPATHETIC and yet discriminating, Professor Herford of the 
University of Manchester, England, has written a very instruc- 
tive study of Browning and has made some things plainer than 
they were before. Born in London, his father a clerk in the 
Bank of England, he seems to have grown up without systematic 
education or any well-defined plan of life. He wrote some 
poetry, and became interested in producing dramas, and travelled 
somewhat with more interest in people than in places. Then 
came Elizabeth Barrett into his life, a fragile being, his superior 
in age, social standing, and poetic gift; and his whole nature 
quickened and deepened. Her own hopelessness of health was 
overcome by his quiet persistence, her father’s dogged selfishness 
was evaded, and the two were married and slipped away to Italy 
and to perfect happiness. 

Then followed fifteen years of supreme joy for both, living at 
their best, full of delight over Florentine scenery and traditions, 
becoming widely known and much sought after, and there came 
the son. After Mrs. Browning died he at once left Florence, and 
returned to London and his former life. He travelled some, 
going to Venice more than once, but his mind felt and showed 
the absence of uplift. 

The poignancy of memory did not restore the magic of perception which 
had once been his. The glory still came by moments; some of his most 
thrilling outbursts of song belong to this time. But he built up no more 


great poems. His poetry was rapidly resolving itself into wastes of theolog. 
ical argument, of grotesque posturing, or intellectualized anecdotage. 


On the religious side the Brownings were one, although she 
had much greater depth of feeling, and was at one time a reader 
of Swedenborg, but confused him with the spiritism of her day. 
They could not bear anything of Calvinism or formalism. Both 
refused to put on “the liveries of the sects.” She said, “‘ The 
truth as God sees it must be so different from these opinions 
about truth.” Again, she said, in a letter to her lover : — 


* Robert Browning. By C. H. Herrorp. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1905. 309pp. $1.25. 
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The Unitarians seem to me to throw over what is most beautiful in the 
Christian doctrine; but the Formulists on the other side stir up a dust in 
which it appears excusable not to see. 


. To which he answered : — 


I know your very meaning, in what you said of religion, and responded to 
it with my whole soul — what you express now is for us both. . . . I mean to 
let my mind get used to its new medium of sight, seeing all things as it does 
through you, and then let all I have done be the prelude, and the real work 
begin. 

The study of his poetry by Browning Clubs, especially by 
Unitarians who have made him a sort of theological authority, 
seems to be due to a certain fascinating obscurity of his rugged 
English style, and also to his subtle portrayals of motive in the 
monologues which his typical heroes uttered with much favor. 
He is not as much quoted now as formerly, but a book like this 
tends to bring him back and to picture afresh that ideal life in 
the Casa Guidi. If his wife was greater in mind and heart, he 
was her true lover and perfectly adapted to make her live at her 
best, and we can think of them now in a fairer Florence and a 
deeper happiness. 


WITH THE ARABS.* 


THE recent visit of the author to this country has called 
attention to his book, in which he gives a plain account of his 
work as a Christian among Mohammedans, or “in Ishmael,” as 
he is accustomed to put it. Brought up toa trade in England he 
was always interested in missions, and at last was given, with his 
wife, a position at Kerak in Moab. In going from Jerusalem to 
Kerak he saw and felt the lawlessness of the country, but was 
undaunted. His work seemed to divide itself between caring for 
wounded men and teaching boys. Constant tribal wars were 
going on, and he was called, untrained in surgery, to deal with 
frightful wounds of sword, spear, and bullet. He was often sent 
for to go long distances, he was always treated as an inferior, 
and he was scarcely ever free from danger of robbery or even 
murder; but he held on until the death of his wife, the planting 


*With the Arabs in Tent and Town. By ARCHIBALD FORDER. London: 
Marshall Brothers. 241 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 
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of a Turkish garrison in Kerak, and some friction in the mission 
itself put an end to work in that city. Apparently the lawless 
Kerak, where war and pillage never ceased, was more open as a 
mission field than Kerak garrisoned by a Turkish force and 
reduced to some order, for then the Moslem power was absolutely 
opposed to Christian influence. 

Mr. Forder knew what he would do. He went back to Eng- 
land and gathered funds for a mission to Arabia itself. Much 
interest was felt in his daring plan to carry the Bible to the 
Ishmaelites in their tents, and he set about it, but was turned 
back three times. The fourth attempt, however, was successful. 
He went some seven hundred miles southward from Jerusalem 
and was gone three months, all the time alone and virtually a 
prisoner, and all the time reading from and distributing Arabic 
Bibles. At Jowf or Djof, his farthest point in the Arabian desert, 


’ his Bibles were all brought back and no doubt destroyed. When 


he inquired the reason of this he was pointed to Ps. ii. 7, “‘ Thou 
art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee.”” He was all the 
time obliged to explain that he was in no way connected with 
the Christians at Jerusalem, whom the Moslems abhor for their 
idolatry of crucifixes and paintings and their polytheism in 
general. 

Having returned to Jerusalem Mr. Forder took a house as 
headquarters for his mission to Ishmael, and has been raising 
money for it, having now established his fourth ecclesiastical 
relation, this time with the Baptists. A fearless pioneer, he 
deserves great credit for his geographical researches and many 
photographs. He endured all indignities and privations without 


-complaint and was wonderfully protected. 


Had he carried the New Testament or even a single Gospel, 
it might have been better. It is true that he is especially inter- 
ested in Bedouins as the Ishmaelites, and that they look back to 
Abraham, but “without doctrine the word cannot be understood,”’ 
and the teaching of the Lord Jesus is what they need to show 
them pure Christianity as distinguished from Judaism and false 
Christianity. Mr. Forder has all the John Baptist spirit; if he 
can work with others, and especially if he can go and live in 
Arabia, he may yet do what has seemed impossible, he may con- 
vert Moslems to the Golden Rule. 
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Lire EVERLASTING.* 


In this last work of a series of lectures bearing upon the relation 
of evolution to religious thought, Mr. Fiske, after affirming the uni- 
versality of the belief in immortality, meets the materialistic assump- 
tion that the unworthiness which it often has assumed, namely, as a 
belief in ghosts, may be the result of a crude interpretation of the 
fact of dreams, and thus no more strange than the Ptolemaic con- 
ception of the motions of the planets. The real soul of the belief, 
its mainspring, may be back of all childish conceptions. 

‘This, it may be remarked, accords with Swedenborg’s affirmation 
that the selfish man’s desire to immortalize himself in monuments is 
a result of the presence of the world of immortality flowing into a 
perverted receptacle. 

Will the belief in immortality survive, or will it be destroyed by 
evolution? he asks. He shows that this doctrine, together with that 
of the correlation and equivalence of forces, raises profounder 
objections to immortality than ever before, but in answer to the 
claim that a certain material force may take the form of mentality, 
he argues that whereas the forces of this world lose one form in 
assuming another, this is not true of the higher phases of thought, 
which is incapable of extension or measurement. Consciousness of 
a given subject does not lapse with the cessation of the original 
physical suggestion. The physical circuit is complete in itself. The 
true mental is distinct and beyond it. Intelligence may not be, as 
claimed, the music of the harp, which ceases when the harp is 
broken, but rather the harper himself. So the chief objection to 
immortality is removed, leaving the question open. 

In reply to whether the theory of immortality does not apply to 
animals, he declares that nature takes great leaps after a long prep- 
aration, and inquires whether animal consciousness is anything more 
than an ephemeral adumbration of the human. Here, again, he 
accords with Swedenborg’s doctrine of the animal soul. 

In brief, these later works of John Fiske appear to be the first 
foundations or false work of the bridge which will eventually unite 
science and religion. 


*Life Everlasting. By JOHN Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, 
$1.00 net. 
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Outlines of the Religion ail Philosophy Swedeaborg. 
Theophilus Parsons ‘ 


The Professor’s Letters. 
ophilus Parsons 


Paper boards . , 
The Holy Word in its own Defence. 


The Swedenborg Concordance. 
Each 


Swedenborg and the Doctrines of the New Church. Ru- 
dolph L. Tafel ' 


The Elements of Character. Mary G. Ware 

Compendium of the Theological Writings of Swedenborg. 
Samuel M. Warren ‘ 

Correspondences of the Bible. John Scester. 2 els Each 

Spiritual Interpretation of the Scriptures. John Worcester 
Genesis and Exodus. 
Matthew’s Gospel. 


John Bigelow. 


With Portrait of the peeraen The- 


Abiel Silver 
6 vols. Half 


$2.00 


. 50 cents 
. 60 cents 


1.00 
. 50 cents 


4.00 
1.25 


12.00 


. 50 cents 


75 cents 


1.25 


1.50 
75 cents 


. 75 cents 


. 50 cents 


. 60 cents 
. 3° cents 


..75 cents 


5.00 


1.75 
cents 


1.50 
1.00 


75 cents 
. 60 cents 
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Works of Emanuel Swedenborg. 


Arcana Celestia. The Heavenly Mysteries contained in the 
Holy Scriptures. 8 vo. 10 Vols. Each socents. By 
mail. F . 7° cents 
12 mo. Rotch Edition. Vols. I.to XVI. Each . $4.25 


Heaven and Hell; also the Intermediate State, or — of 
Spirits; 8vo. socents. By mail ; ‘ . 68 cents 
12 mo. Rotch Edition . ; ‘ $1.25 


The Earths in our Solar System, which are called Planets, 
and the Earths in the Starry Heavens; their Inhabitants, 
and Spirits and thence. 12 mo. Rotch Edition. 


The Final Judgment and the Destruction of Babylon; also 
Continuation concerning the Final Judgment and concern- 
ing the Spiritual World. 12 mo. Rotch Edition. Paper. 35 cents 


The Intercourse between the Soul and the Ras 12 mo. 
Rotch Edition. Paper . ‘ . . 15 cents 


The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church: being 
those concerning the Lord, the Sacred ee Faith, 
and Life. 8 vo. cents. By mail. . 42 cents 
12 mo. Rotch Edition ‘ é $1.00 


Angelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Love and the 
Divine Wisdom. 8 vo. 30 cents. By mail . . 42 cents 
12 mo. Rotch Edition, with Intercourse between the Soul | 
and the Body . ‘ $1.00 
24 mo. Cloth 30 cents. "Paper . 15 cents 


Angelic Wisdom — the Divine Providence. 8 vo. 
40 cents. By mail ; . 56 cents 
12 mo. Rotch Edition . $1.25 
24 mo. Cloth, 30 cents. Paper, ro > cents. By mail . 13 cents 


The Apocalypse Revealed. 8 vo. 2 Vols. Each 40 cents. 
By mail . . 58 cents 
12 mo. Rotch Edition. 3 Vols. . . 


Conjugial Love. 8 vo. 40 cents. By mail. , . 58 cents 


The True Christian Religion. 8 vo. 60 cents. By mail  . 92 cents 
12 mo. Rotch Edition. 3 Vols, . $3.75 
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